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A FLOWER SERMON. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 
I found, within a chureh-yard gray, 
A marigold abloom one day, 
And hotly said, *O saucy elf, 
Shame on thy pert and graceless self 
To flaunt thy robes of yellow bloom 
Among the shadows of the tomb, 
And o’er the faces of the dead 
To nod thy disrespectful head! 
There is no fitness in thy dress, 
Nor art thou modest, thus to press 
Thy gaudy presence in the place 
Where gladness never shows its face.’ 


The startled flower replied, ** What blame 
Have I to borrow? or what shame 
Should burn my cheeks, because I wear 
This yellow dress, which is my share 
Of Nature’s brightness, given to grace 
The sombre shadows of this place? 

I can not harm the sleeping dead 
Because I toss my golden head ; 

"Tis all God meant for me to do, 

To nod and smile the summer through. 
Nor dol laugh while others weep 
Through any malice, but to keep 





God's perfect plan for my small life 


Unmarred by dissonance or strife. 
For this I bloom beside a grave, 
And wear the color that He gave.’ 


, 


I turned my flushing face away ; 

Nor will I try another day 

To question any thought or plan 

That God designs for flower or man. 

Some lives are blithe their journey through, 
While others early tind the rue, 

Whatever color God hath wrought 

Into our life, or plan, or thought, 

He knows the best. There is no flaw 

Nor dulness in God's perfect law! 


oe 


WOMEN IN THE GALLERY. 





The Boston Daily Advertiser, in its issue 
of May 12, 1883, gives a report of the de- 
bate in the Massachusetts Legislature on 
the bill authorize direct transfers of 
property between husband and wife. In 
the course of this debate, it is stated that a 
certain member from Lowell—whose name 
I will in charity withhold—*‘illustrated his 
opposition by outraging the decency of the 
house by the narration of a filthy story 
while women were in the gallery.” (The ital- 
ics are my own.) 

So there is some use in having women 
preseut, even in the gallery! The tendency 
to indecency is not strong in our legisla- 
ture, | am happy to believe,—at least I 


to 








know that during two winters of member- 
ship I never heard an indecent story told, 
and believe that any member who had done 
this would have hurt his own cause. In 
every civilized community the tendency in 
this respect is upward; it is only necessary 
to read the newspapers of a century ago, 
American or English, to recognize this ; 


or 
to hear the admissions of old men as to the 
improved tone of after-dinner conversation 
among men, since they were young. Yet 
there is still a grade of difference, in this re- 
spect, between the sexes; and there are 
men of the highest public Virtue and the 
most estimable private life—Abraham Lin- | 
coln being an undoubted instance of this— 
who have had a relish for indecent allu- 
It is a matter, like the habit of pro- 
fane swearing, where surrounding influ- 
ences have a great weight—and it is to the 
credit of our nation that the influence most 
easily recognized is the presence of the 
other sex. It would be hard to find any 
gathering of American men so vicious that 
they would not promptly eject from their 
presence a man who should persist in talk- 
ing indecently before a woman. 

In other countries, it seems, something 
more is required, though perhaps no nation 
is wholly beyond this sensitiveness, as none 
is beyond the offence. Heine tells a pretty 
story of a young girl in a German inn, who 
was insulted by the gross talk of some old 
reprobates on whose table she was obliged 
to attend. All protests failing, she at last 
went out and returned with a young child 
in her arms; and the presence of this little 
creature, unconscious of the work it was 
doing, stopped the conversation. One 


sions. 
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would wish to carry a child in one’s arms 
in reading some of Heine’s own chapters, 
such is the coarseness that sometimes mars 
his otherwise fascinating pages; but this 
very anecdote is his tribute to decency ; 
and I should prefer, at any rate, to live in 
a country where the presence of women 
alone is sufficient, as it usually is here. 

Yet why “in the gallery’? Is it that 
their power increases in the ratio of the 
distance? Quite the contrary; we find in 
society that the more habitual the social 
nearness, the greater its effect. Exclud- 
ing them from the legislative hall, we find 
that we positively need them somewhere 
on the premises—need their unconscious 
influence. Even the women in the gallery 
were not quite sufficient, it seems, to re- 
the unclean representative from 
Lowell, but does anybody doubt that if 
women had sat beside him it would have 
been restrained? Put Mr. —— in a meet- 
ing of philanthropic men and women, as- 
sembled to consider some important public 
charity, in his own city, and he would no 
more have told a “filthy story” than 
would have narrated it his mother. 
Among all the women who have served 


press 


with men in the United States on boards of | 


education or of charity, not one has yet 
said publicly that she was insulted by any 


impropriety of language. ‘That only oc- 


| curs, it seems, where women are banished 


to the gallery. 

It is no suflicient answer to say, Bring 
women among men as equals, and it is 
they who will be coarsened, not the men 
raised. All experience is the other way. 
During the short transition period, this 
sometimes takes place but never longer, In 
literature Marguerite of Navarre and Aphra 
Behn, both women of genius, took litera- 
ture at its own gross level and met it half 
way: it was but fora short time and no- 
body now doubts that women have puri- 
fied literature. So in the mining settle- 
ments on our frontier, every one looks for- 
ward to women as a refining influence, 
yet the very first women who flock to the 
town are nota help but a hindrance. It is 
but for a moment, during a recognized pe- 
riod of transition; in a few days or months 
the good women come, the bad ones go, 
and thenceforth the battle of decency is 
gained. ‘God bless the ladies” cried the 
California miner in 1849 **who have come 
to make us better.” That cry may yet be 
heard in our halls of legislation, some day, 
when the women come down from the gal- 
lery. T. W. i. 

or 


WORKING WOMEN---NO. 6. 


SOCIETY QUEENS AND REAL QUEENS. 


**He who would be lord of all must first 
be servant of all,” was a maxim of olden 
time, which the great Teacher used with 
much force. Through all the relations of 
life, and through all grades of society, 
this is pre-eminently true. Ife who has 
power must himself capable of 
using it. 

Not long since, an article appeared in 
Harper's Bazar, think, setting forth the 
necessary responsibilities of ladies in high 
life, and intimating the burdens that fall 
upon the shoulders of those born to high 
estate. 


show 


der at the early death of the beautiful lady 


of Burleigh, failing under a weight of 
honor “unto which she was not born.” 


‘True, the housekeeper is expected to be a 
very competent person, but the eye of the 
mistress is over all, and suecess or failure 
in all that pertains to the ssthetie as well 
as the substantial order of her household 
must. be largely the result of 
thoughtful care, 


her own 
To entertain fifty or a 
hundred guests, making each one feel her 
personal care for the individual happiness 
of every one, necessitates care and tact of 
no mean order, involving, as it sometimes 
does, the success or failure of the husband 
to secure support in bis efforts to obtain 
some place of honor or emolument. ‘The 
care of her children must not be neglected ; 
she must know their state of bodily and 
intellectual health; they must feel the 
tender touch of her loving lips before they 
close their eyes in sleep: and while other 
hands may do for them, no other thought 
can plan so well for their happiness and 
success. Possibly there are aged and in- 
firm parents or relatives who must be ten- 
derly remembered and so cared for that 
they shall feel no sense of humiliation or 
neglect. 

The husband, too, must have such atten- 
tion and such honor that **he shall be known 
in the gates, when he sits with the elders 
of the land.” It is said that the bitterness 
of Lord Bulwer’s wife, at his first failure 
in Parliament, was the cause of a life-long 


he | 


Reading this, one could not won- | 


a nniaaiineniniiee 


wretchedness to both; while the tender 
sympathy of the wife of D'Israeli soothed 
his wounded pride, and gave him the hope 
and ambition that made him premier of 
England. Gladstone's wife is his 
helper in political affairs. 

This womanly love and personal care 
is not incompatible with the highest at- 
tainment and use of political knowledge. 


‘eloning 
reigning 


also 


| No one can complaia that the 
sovereign of England has ever shown any 
| tendency to neglect her children any more 
than the poorest mother in all her domin- 
ions. She sympathized with them in their 
childish years; she looked out well that 
they were reasonably governed; she pro- 


vided for their amusements as well as their 

education; there was a workshop and a 
| kitchen in which these royal children 
| could learn the handicrafts that suited 
them: they were instructed in music and 
| thearts; their royal mother gave ungrudg- 
| ing thought to all the details of their daily 
Hler eldest daughter is said to have 
asserted that her royal mother looked over 
her linen-drawers and closets with great 


lives. 


delight, and she herself is a true and noble 





mother, following in the footsteps of her 


parent. 

Contrast this life of Queen Victoria with 
| that of her uncles who preceded her on the 
she 
really is not burthened with the cares of 
state, that her ministers plan all and do 
all; yetit is well known that she never 
puts her royal name to any measure with- 
out first fully scanning it and becoming 
acquainted with jts purport. Nor 
she in any querulous way seek to interfere 
with her ministry. She knows that she is 
the administrator of a limited monarchy. 
and, while she has her own preferences, 
is wise 


throne! Weare sometimes told that 


dloes 


| she in her reticence, as well as 
| economical in her personal habits. Her 
life shows the possibilities of woman in a 
most conclusive manner. Not endowed 
with any remarkable powers, but simply 
with right intentions and a ready industry, 
she came to her throne at eighteen years 
of age, accepted wise advice, but scorned 
all intrigue. She married from affection 
rather than ambition, became tne content- 
ed and happy mother of a goodly family, 
and yet never forgot her larger interests 
in her closer ones, or her family in her 
cares for her nation. She has been a true 
friend, a kind-hearted and sympathizing 
daughter and sister, a ready helper of the 
poor and needy. If one woman can do allof 
this, because of the possibilities of human 
| endowment, cannot the women of our 


| things beyond the limits of ordinary house- 
hold cares and the common claims of so- 
ciety? How will of the exclusive 
and dainty women of to-day appear, when 
they show up their one talent carefully 
wrapped up in a little embroidered napkin, 
saying to the Master :—*‘Lo, there is the 

little talent thou didst give me, which I 
have kept in a dainty sandal-wood casket, 
| delicately hidden by this beautiful nap- 





some 


torian comes with her 
full of 
stinted activity, reaching out through 
all the relations of childhood, wifehood, 


motherhood and widowhood,— wise for her 


age 


strong arms 


whole realm, because wise for herself and 
her family ¥ 

Could our society queens feel one thrill 
of true grandeur in their souls, they would 
not make of themselves stumbling-blocks, 
over which the multitude will stumble,— 
| hindered from making safe and straight 
paths for the feet of the unwary. 


confession that their capacities are so piti- 
fully limited that they cannot drop a bal- 
lot once a year to aid in making a wise se- 


lection of rulers, as well as to assist in de- 


| land find time for the discharge of many | 





They would not make the humiliating | 


kin;"—when the great queen of the Vic- | 


all the great results of useful, un- | 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB---HISTORI- 
CAL SKETCH, 





BY JULIA A. SPRAGUE, 


the watchword of this 
association for labor, for trade, for 
instruction, for entertainment, for advance 
of all kinds. This marks our era; women 
naturally feel the impulse, and are now 
banding together for various work, that is, 
are doing so independently of men. Look- 
ing back to the origin of this club, it ap- 
pears if the relation which men and 
women in New England held toward each 
other in the Anti-Slavery movement, 
where there existed a perfect equality of 
the sexes, cultivated the spirit of associated 
labor among women. During the war, 
this spirit found exercise for its powers in 


Association is 


ace 
age 


as 


the Sanitary Association; here women of | 


ability had opportunity for active work 
Which stimulated rather than satisfied 
their powers. When the war was over and 
the various associations arising from it were 
dissolved, many thoughtful women realized 
how much work 
plished, and in a better way, by coépera- 
tion. A few such women in Boston and 
vicinity thus impelled met by agreement 
on Feb, 16, 1868, at the house of Dr. Har- 
riot K. Hunt, and organized themselves 


social could be accom- 


into an association. Other parlor meet- 
ings followed, and in one, held’ at the 


house of Miss Abby W. May, on March 
10th, a constitution was adopted and the 
present nameassumed, This title is broad, 
significant and novel. “Club” seems to 
show its combination of sociality and free- 


dom; yet a **Women's Club” was an un- 
known thing; while ‘New England” 


shows its breadth and its locality. 

On May 30, 1868, it was resolved to hold 
a public meeting, in order to make known 
the existence of such an organization. 
The meeting was held in Chickering Hall, 
which was filled with a large and intelli- 
gent audience. The objects of the club 
were stated, by the first president, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, to be these: to or- 
ganize the social force of the women in 
New England, now working nobly in 
small cireles and solitary ways; and to 
economize time and strength so invaluable 
as theirs, by making this centre of thought 
and action a centre also of comfort and 
convenience. The club was to be no loung- 
ing place for the drones; care was to be 
taken to give the organization such a form 
as should make it self-protective against 
disturbing elements, that thus it might 
become a broader home for those who love 
and labor for the great humen family; 
and a place where women should have the 
opportunity for culture in dignified and de- 
liberative discussion, in which they are so 
lamentably deficient. After giving some 
details of the plan proposed, it was yet 
said this was but an outline: it was a plan 
involving no pledge to any special methods 
of action, but implied only a womanly in- 
terest in all true thought ‘and action in 
behalf of women, and of social life in gen- 
eral, for which women are so largely re- 
sponsible. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke of the 
hopefulness with which we gather in this 
organization; that, though seemingly fee- 
ble, we are the suggestions of a mighty 
theme; and that all great results have 
been accomplished by small beginnings 
made in good faith. Shealso spoke of the 
need of combining recreation with the 
pursuit of wisdom, and bade us preserve 
the remembrance of the universal sister- 
hood, which is the our present 
action. 


basis of 


Mrs. Ednah PD. Cheney spoke of the 


| comforts of a club, and the help it might 


| vising the best policies for the state and | 


Il. M. TRACY 
. —— 


LECTURES ON SWEDISH MYTHOLOGY. 


nation. CUTLER. 


on the *Kalevala’’ mythology, in 
ton. Her desire is to interest cultivated 
American society in the study of ancient 
Scriptures, to which the Kalevala Lyric of 
the Finnic race belongs. 

This mythology is unique, and quite dif- 
ferent from any other thus far known to 
modern scholars. Miss Borg has introduced 
the national literature of her country to 
learned and literary representative men and 
women, «nd it is to be hoped that she may 
succeed in her cherished plan of publish- 
ing a volume upon this mythical subject, 
for which she has been toiling so many 
| years in our country. » B. 





Selma Borg has delivered four lectures | 
the 
Broadway Unitarian Church, South Bos- | 





be by sympathy to the lonely. who are 
toiling in seclusion, and alluded to the 
Registry for higher employments which it 
was proposed have, where women 
strangers in the city might find counsel, 
help, encouragement. 


to 
ri 
Remarks were also 
made by Rey. John Weiss, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, James Freeman Clarke and R. W. 
Emerson, who were all most cordial in 
their congratulations. Yet judging by 
these reported speeches, the men, while 
appreciating the need expressed by the 
women for intellectual, moral and friendly 
intercourse, such as our club has ripened 
into, yet emphasized the practical or mate- 
rial side; Mr. Weiss, for instance, speak- 
ing of the need of considering the vexed 
question of Domestic Service; and Mr. 
Frothingham, of the proposed Registry 
for higher employments ; while the women, 
though mentioning these plans, yet looked 
deeper and recognized another and pro- 
founder need. I have dwelt thus minutely 

(Continued on Page 154.) : 
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CONCERNING 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. FLORENCE MILLER edits a column 
in the lowa Capita? for the W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. L. 'T’. Hippen will arrange a series 
of suffrage meetings for September and 
October, in Vermont. 


Mrs. MAnry E. HAGGART is in Wiscon- 
sin, delivering a series of twelve lectures 
on woman suffrage, 


Mrs. GRACE A. OLIVER has left the city 
for her seaside cottage at Phillips Beach, 
Swampscott. 

Miss Anny W. MAY gave a strong and 
valuable lecture on “School Suffrage.” at 
Natick, on Tuesday afternoon. 


Tue Empress ELIZABETH, queen of 
Hungary, addressed the women in Pesth, 
in aid of the Red Cross Society, for the 
support of soldiers, widows, and orphans. 


Mrs. CROLY (JENNIE JUNE) will talk to 
the girls of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., on **Dress,” at the coming com- 
mencement, 

Mrs. PAULINE Gerry and Mrs. HANNAE 
G. JACKSON, members of the N. BE. W. 
Club, will go to Europe with the Tourgée 
excursion. They are good suffragists and 
deserve a good time. 


Mrs. MARIETTA M. Bones is Deputy 
Clerk of the District Court, at Webster, 
Dakota. Mrs. Bones is the able contribu- 
tor of the Dakota sketches that appear 
from time to time in Our Ilerald, of Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. , 

Mrs. CLARA 'T. LEONARD, in her invalu- 
able testimony in the case of the Tewks- 
bury Almshouse, gives by that very testi- 
mony the best evidence of the need there 
is that men and women should supplement 
each other, and be co-workers in all cases 
where human interests are involved. 


Miss STUDLEY, of E. Cambridge, keeps 
a drug store. She had been accustomed to 
buy the drugs for her father when he kept 
the store. At his death she succeeded to 
his business. She has been asked, as other 
druggists are asked, to put up, or in, five 
cents’ worth of liquor, ete. But she always 
refuses, and sells only drugs. Suecess to 
her. 

Miss ANNA GRACE LippincoTtT, daugh- 
ter of Grace Greenwood, has been for six- 
teen months studying Italian opera im 

aris. She has sung much during the win- 

ter just past, at musicals, and was recently 
offered an engagement to sing in London, 
but preferred to continue her studies in 
Italian opera, with a view to a début in 
Italy. 


MME. PATTI, upon her return to her cas- 
tle at Craigynos, had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. The villagers turned out in holi- 
day attire, and the houses were decorated 
with flowers and banners. <A regular sal- 
ute was fired. The villagers accompanied 
the great artist’s equipage to the castle, 
where the members of the diva’s household 
distributed to the poor money. clothes and 
food. 


Mks. SALLIE F, CHAPIN, in behalf of the 
W.C. T. Union, is lecturing at the South. 
At Baton Rouge she addressed the colored 
people, who gave most attentive audiences. 
She asked those who were willing to join 
the crusade against intemperance by their 
influence and votes to rise. Every one rose. 
Mrs. Chapin says, ‘*No better singing was 
to be heard this side of the pearly gates 
than the colored people can give.” 


Miss M. PAULINE Roor, of Providence, 
R. 1., recently graduated with distinction 
from the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. She was the only woman of the 
thirty-two persons examined in April for 
admission to the Philadelphia Hospital 
(Blockley). ‘l'welve of these were admit- 
ted as resident physicians, Miss Root rank- 
ing six, and entering the Hospital as its 
first woman resident physician. Sinee Miss 
Root’s admission to the hospital. she has 
been congratulated by many of the leading 
physicians, and one of the old examiners 
who has looked over the papers for many 
years says hers was among the very best 
he had ever had. 

Mrs. Henry E. PELLEwW, chairman of 
the executive committee of the New York 
association for promoting the higher edu- 
cation of women, says of the report of the 
trustees of Columbia College on ‘*Female 
Education,” **That is not what we aske@ 
for. We want the same course and the 
same examinations that the men have. We 
don’t want a better course nor a worse 
course, but the same course. We are fight- 
ing for equality, and we shall not be put 
about by such subterfuges.” 
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(Continued from Page 153.) 
upon this first meeting’s report, as it shows 
the idea of the club founders. 

In examining the details of the plans as 
at first proposed, we shall see that many 
have been either found impracticable, or 
have been dropped by us when they have 
been provided for otherwise. Often you 
will find that seeds thus sown by the club 
after putting forth healthy germs have 
been cultivated by other organizations, 
and the club has gladly yielded the field, 
gratified if it has given the impulse. 

This seems the true development of its 
idea. By the kind of intercourse we 
here enjoy, we receive new ideas, or re- 
fresh and invigorate what we already pos- 
sess, or gain encouragement and strength 
for new work. 

Thus the club began its career. 
did it propose to work? 


llow 
For we must re- 
member this was an unknown road on 
which it started ; there were no landmarks, 
no examples to follow; it must try all 
things, and make its experiments in meth- 
ods. 

Among these were the establishing of 
parlors for the use of members at all 
times; bed-rooms for lady members from 
suburban towns; opportunity for simple 
lunch at any hour; a registry for the 
higher employments; weekly or fortnight- 
ly receptions for members; and a weekly 
meeting for listening to the discussion of 
subjects interesting to women; perhaps 
once a month, one on special charities. 
The club by this programme showed it 
Wis no excrescence, but «a natural out- 
growth of the robust, earnest age in which 
we live. 

In 1868, rooms were leased at 3 Tremont 
Place, and on the Gth of November the 
regular meetings of the club began. The 
number of members was 118, and 17 asso- 
ciate members. ‘The working organization 
at first. consisted of three sub-committees : 
one on art and literature, one on work, 
one on business. To the committee on 
work was assigned the charge of the Reg- 
istry (at first a cherished plan of the club) 
and also the arranging of any work befit- 
ting the aims of the association, for indi- 
vidual or general benefit. Even thus early 
wis felt the need of special discussion meet- 
ings; it was proposed that on the third Mon- 
day of each month, a debate should be held 
on some topic previously announced, and 
occasionally opened by a brief paper. The 
other Mondays were at first more informal 
—the primal idea of the club being an 
extension of the home-life, not a substi- 
tute for it. 

Before giving you the statement of the 
facts and the statistics, allow me to ex- 
press my feelings as I have labored on 
through the mass of records. At first, I 
thought a mistake was made in the ap- 
pointment of a person for historian who 
was not a member from the beginning, but 
you acted wiser than you knew. A parti- 
cipant could not, without creating an im- 
pression of vanity and self-conceit, have 
told you of the amount, and kind, and 
manner of work done by those early mem- 
bers. Out of the dry, scant records, I 
read the earnestness, the enthusiasm, the 
devotion, the unsparingness of self in all 
the work done. No money, no time, no 


hard labor was spared, to lay the founda- 


tions of this association. ‘T’o us, later mem- 
bers, Who limit our participation to Mon- 
day afternoon listening, and a monthly 
evening recreation, the diligence and ar- 
dor of these early members must claim 
admiration; yet only such a spirit as they 
showed could have laid a solid basis for 
this novel union. We enjoy its fruit more 
or less complacently and critically; we owe 
a debt of gratitude to these wise pioneers. 

After this digression, let me speak of 
some of the work which the club laid out, 
and some which it performed, remember- 
ing that this club, if not the first, was so 
nearly the first as to receive no benefit 
from example or experiments of others. 








Essays were read only twice a month; ir- | 


regular meetings were of frequent occur- 
rence, called for, various purposes; once a 
month, or oftener, there was a Sunday 
lunch; simple refreshments could always 
be purchased at the rooms. One regular 
session was for amusement; one Monday 
session was always in the evening; this 
custom was abandoned in 1874, the evening 
meetings being so scantily attended that it 
seemed a discourtesy to our volunteer 
lecturers. 

While the chief interest of many mem- 
bers consists in the Monday afternoon 
meeting, yet the rooms are constantly oc- 
cupied by the various classes existing in 
the club, and are always open for the con- 
venience and comfort of all the members. 

Let us look at some of the work of the 
early club when it was fairly started. In 
January, 1869, a plan for establishing a 
Horticultural School for women was 
brought forward. Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
gave this idea its first definite form by 
addressing a letter to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, expressing the de- 
sire for such a school. A committee 
from the club then drew up a plan 
for the school, and presented it to a com- 
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mittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, which gave the plan 
a cordial reception, so that the club had 
the official sanction of that long-establish- 
ed society. From this arose in February, 
1870, the Horticultural School for Women, 
where, as the committee said, it was hoped, 
through the knowledge gained, a new and 
profitable as well as ennobling occupation 
would be opened to women, enabling them 
to support themselves by the sale of potted 
plants, fruits and flowers. Many of the 
club members were active on the Board of 
Directors of this school, and the club al- 
ways exhibited a warm interest in the 
work; for the establishment of this school 
was a work requiring devotion, time, 
money and perseverance in enlightening 
women as to the benefits to be gained, and 
thus secure pupils enough to make it a 
success. It was established in Newton, 
and when Bussey College for Horticulture, 
in West 
women on equal terms with men, the 


Roxbury, opened its doors to 


school was no longer needed. 

Among the work proposed during this 
first year, were a bank, or loan-fund, for 
women, and a private instead of public 
registry for employment for women. An 
elaborate paper read to the club on **Char- 
itable Work in Germany” led to the form- 
ation of several committees of inquiry; 
for homes for destitute children, infant 
asylums, co-operative kitchens, improve- 
ment in condition of needlewomen, lodg- 
ing-houses for women, laundries and labor- 
Although the committees did not 
organize all these works, yet the impulse 


schools. 


given has produced many beneficial results 
in these varied directions. Also more gay 
was the temper of the early club; there 
was more social merriment, parlor dramas, 
charades, tableaux. Thus while the first 
Monday evenings were to be spent in lis- 
tening ‘to some essay of a literary charac- 
ter, and the third Monday afternoons de- 
voted to topics of a social science charac- 
ter, the second was for amusement, and 
the fourth for a tea-party. 
occasional teas and lunches were more nu- 


Besides these, 
merous. The club evidently commenced 
existence for purposes of convenience and 
recreation, and in this latter respeet has 
gradually changed. 

in 1870, a plan was formed resulting in 
aunion called the ‘Friendly Evening As- 
sociation.” Its object was to provide 
rooms warmed and lighted, where work- 
ing-women, who have no pleasant homes, 
might meet evenings, and with the assis- 
tance of the ladies of this union, partici- 
pate in some simple entertainments, games, 
music, reading and the like, or might bring 
their sewing. A room was procured in 
the Chardon Street Bureau of Charities ; 
circulars were distributed in suitable quar- 
ters of the city; committees were formed 
who pledged themselves to take the direc- 
tion of the work one evening a week, and 
who called in aid from their lady-friends. 
Neither money nor time nor labor was 
spared, but the working-women visitors 
were so few in number that at the end of 
the year, the plan was abandoned; but the 
idea had been taken up by Jenny Collins, 
and Boftin’s Bower flourishes, and the 
Woman's Industrial and Educational Union 
effects the purpose of the Friendly Even- 
ing Association’s devoted workers. 

In February, 1870, the club responded 
Armstrong’s appeal for his 
Hampton School by furnishing a room in 
his normal Building there. It showed its 


to General 


wider interest by addressing a letter to the 
Emperor of Russia in behalf of a Polish 
lady sharing her husband’s fate as exile 
in Siberia. In this year, 1870, the com- 
mittee on art and literature organized the 
first Poetical Pienic, which was very sue- 
cessful, and has beeu followed by many 
similar fetes. 
: oe 
SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In one of our wealthy rural districts of 
Connecticut it is said that a few ladies of 
influence are considering the expediency of 
a change in our large schools for poor chil- 
dren so that they may be better provided 
for. These women hold that small homes 
built so as to accommodate three or four 
children, with proper attendants to control 
and care for their general wants, will con- 
duce more substantially to the happiness 
and well-being of children than huddling 
them by hundreds into large buildings. 
The innocent and blameless are often, 
they say, in the latter case dragged down 
to a level with the insubordinate and dis- 
honest. Besides, little is learned by the 
children save to make obeisance to over- 
seers and to reply ‘tyes, sir,’’ and ‘‘no, sir,” 
when asked questions. Little politenesses 
these,which are good as far as they go, but 
the great ground-work of forming correct 
and useful character is left out. 

This assertion we hear frequently re- 
marked by those who have long been ‘‘in 
the field,” and who really have the inter- 
ests of the children at heart. Families who 
are determined to do good in this way al- 
ways declare that they have their ‘thands 
full” for months after beginning with most 
of these boys. They not only have exces- 








sive aversion to properly apply themselves 
to business, but never having had oppor- 
tunity for observation of the world, they 
seem hurried to run into all manner of 
temptations. It seems that of late this 
important work has been attracting the 
notice of the people considerably. Sev- 
eral items have appeared in different peri- 
odicals, some of which might not have 
been expected to take up such a charitable 
cause. The Homestead says truly, **Home 
life in the country will give the friendless 
child and the poor child advantages which 
all the alms of the rich in crowded city 
homes can never furnish. Squalor, drunk- 
enness and vice would not be ever present 
before them, so that by the time character 
is formed they Christ 
gave us this prayer, ‘Deliver us from 
temptation.’ But how can we make such 
an appeal in sincerity, when we surround 


become callous, 


ourselves with evil?” 

The New York World reports: ‘The 10 
and 15-cent rooms were filthy and badly 
ventilated, but they were perfect paradises 
to the 5-cent room, which was so foul that 
it did not seem possible for a human being 
to survivein it. It was packed with sey- 
enty-three wretched-looking men of all 
Some lay on boards ranged along 
the sides of the room, but fully half were 
curled up in bunches on the floor under 
the boards called beds. 


ages. 


There was nota 
window opened, the stench of the room 
was nauseating, and the heat was so great 
that the perspiration poured from the 
Many of the inmates, 
it is said, occupy this room night after 
night. 
night is more than a respectable person 


faces of the lodgers. 


Hlow they manage to survive one 
ean account for.” 

Now these Christian women claim that 
in time such ‘dens’ could not exist, if 
poor children were trained properly and 
‘far removed” in their childhood from 
The comfort and purity of 
country life would become so firmly es- 


such scenes. 


tablished in the minds of laboring people 
that it would be impossible to root out 
their self-respect and miake them willing 
to inhabit indecent abodes, should they be 
called to seek work in city manufactories. 
The plan of the work certainly deserves 
encouragement, for there is no large town 


but what is compelled to support a num- | 


ber of poor children. ‘These placed in 
good and competent hands would make a 
better class of servants, a lack which is 
greatly felt. For the love of Christ who 
does not have all her sympathies called 
out for this helpless, dependent class of 
humanity, and does not earnestly desire 
to do them the greatest amount of good ? 


ta Bx 
“ee 
SYDNEY SMITH ON THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


I have lately been reading with much 
pleasure an old volume called ‘*The Wit 
and Wisdom of Sydney Smith,” being ex- 
tracts from his writings. It was the hope 
of finding it witty that first induced me to 
lay hands on the book, and the charm of 
finding it wise as well, that has given it an 
honorable place on my work-table for sey- 
eral days past. 

As-a good example of this latter quality, 
women’s education. 
*Female™ edueation he called it; but this 


take his essay on 


may be forgiven to a male who was born 
in the last century, and who died as long 
ago as 1845. On this subject his views 
were far in advance of his time, and in 
some points he seems to be more liberal 
than the most liberal of the present day; 
as where he takes for granted that Nature 
has been as bountiful of understanding to 
ore sex astothe other. Of course no one, 
and especially no woman,could be brought 
to deny this proposition; if we are startled 
by it, the reason can be only because we 
ae so accustomed to be regarded and to 
regard ourselves as, at the best, merely 
second-rate human beings. The witty sage 
seemed quite clear in his own mind that 
the supposed original difference of capa- 
city between men and women is ‘very 
fanciful,” and the reason why women of 
forty are more ignorant than boys in their 
teens is because they lack ambition or leis- 
ure to be otherwise. 

In the matter of leisure it is an odd fact 
that time, the most costly and precious 
thing on the round globe, is considered, 
when it belongs to ladies whose husbands 
or fathers provide for them, as worth sim- 
ply nothing at all. ‘The intellectual im- 
provement of women, ‘said Sydney Smith, 
‘tis considered to be of such subordinate 
importance, that twenty pounds paid for 
needlework would give to a whole family 
leisure to acquire a fund of real knowl- 
edge.” One cannot help wondering whether 
the nimble fingers and vacant understand- 
ings to which he so feelingly alludes are 
not traceable in some slight degree to 
original difference of capacity, but we are 
ashamed of this ignoble suspicion when we 


read further on, that nothing is more com- 1 


mon or more stupid than to take the actual 
for the possible, to believe that all which 
is isall which can be. The embellishing of a 
few years of life for the sake of a little 
temporary effect, by binding a woman ap- 








1883. 


prentice to some accomplishment, makes 
of her mature life a long and dreary ex- 
panse devoid both of dignity and cheerful- 
ness, *‘und then,” adds our sagacious wit. 
“when youth is goneallis gone.” No hu- 
man creature gives his admiration for noth- 
ing; either the eye must be charmed or 
the understanding gratified. A woman 
must talk wisely or look well, and a 


thorough education leaves a woman, when | 


she is stricken by the hand of time, not as 
she now is, destitute of everything and ne- 
glected by all, but with the full power and 
the splendid attractions of knowledge.” 

It is in ridiculing the popular theories 
about the worth and work of women that 
The old say- 
ing that the true theatre for a woman is the 
sick chamber,he calls the “delight of Nood- 
ledom.” ‘*We know,” he cries, ‘that 
women are to be compassionate, but they 


our author is at his happiest. 


cannot be compassionate from eight o'clock 
in the morning till twelve o’clock at night ; 
and what are they todo in the interval? 
Because it has been the custom in almost 


all countries to give to women a different | 
and a worse education than to men, the | 
notion has obtained that they do not pos- | 
sess faculties which they do not cultivate. | 
Just as in breaking up a common it is | 


sometimes very difficult to make the poor 


believe it will carry corn, merely because | 
they have been hitherto accustomed to see | 


it produce nothing but weeds and grass. 
They very naturally mistake present con- 
dition for general nature.” 

AGNES ST. PAUL. 





ExTREME TIRED FeeLInGc.—A lady tells us 
“the first bottle has done my daughter a great deal 
of good, her food does not distress her now, nor 
does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling 
which she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
A second bottle effected a cure. No other prep- 
aration contains such a concentration of vital- 
izing, enriching, purifying and invigorating 
properties as Hood’s Siursaparilla. 

Wirn Diamond Dyes any lady can get as good 
results as the best practical dyer. Every dye 
warranted true to narfe and sample. 


PRODIGALITY OF THE ANCTENTS.—J¥sop, the 


poet, once paid $400,000 for a dinner and Caligu- | 
la, the cruel, wasted the same enormous amount | 


ona supper. Mareus Antonius owed $1,500,000 
on his election, March 14, and paid it off on March 
17. He afterwards cleared 3720,000,000. These 
are all well enough for historical facts, but we 


want to tell you that Swayne’s Ointment is the | 


most reliable remedy for itching, piles and skin 
» 


diseases extant. It never fails. 2 
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Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Picture Framing a Specialty. 


KIDNEY:WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
—LIVER=— 

It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

} H If you aresuffering from 

Ma aria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 






















a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- | 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT? & Co., Portland, 


Maine. 


. - 

If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people. 

DRACUT, MASS, 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co,, 
a Lowell, Mass. : 
‘ Dent Sire— th bave suf- 
ered from dney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
fifteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 


with any good. Last January, 

before I commenced tak- 

ki e ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 

| K idne Y LA, everything late bloat- 


ed me all up, pain in m 
Compla int chest andarms, headachs 
and dizzy. IL could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
} weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body, 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THE 


LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 


Folds in the space of a common school Atlas. Inde. 
pendent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
WILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN, 

Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 
drivinga nail. Any lady who can embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room, 













A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 

DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


iC. w. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
t@-CALL AND SEE IT. 12— 


$5 to $2 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Boy fe poses, an 
184 Devonshire Street. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 

&c., &c. 
Frames eT 538 
e WASHINGTON ST, \@ 
Pe, BOSTON. 7 
> Next R. H. White & Co. 





Photogravures, 
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rear, The name and address of those securing the 
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to forego all profits and give our Subscribers the 
Farms and Engravings for the benefit derived from 
the present and future large circulation. A sample 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Unsettled questions have no merey for 


the peace of nations.” The woman suffrage 


jssue has come to stay.— Springfield Repub. 


The work of copying the State war rec- | 
ords will be begun on June Ist by ten fe. | 


male copyists, daughters of soldiers. 

At the annual meeting of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association at New York, 
George William Curtis was elected presi- 
dent, and William Potts secretary. 

The Cincinnati Pottery Club, composed 
mostly of ladies, have sent to London 22 
specimens of work to be displayed at the 
exhibition which begins in May. 

The Woman's Presbyterian Board of 
Mission of the West, in session in Detroit, 
has decided to petition the Queen of Eng- 
land to use her influence in suppressing 


child-marriage and the evils attending wid- | 


owhood in India. 


John Hall, a potted-meat manufacturer | 


in London, has been arrested fer having 
five pieces of donkey-flesh for sale on his 
premises.” ‘Twenty-six tin cans, filled with 
partly boiled flesh of the same description, 
were also found there. John was sentenced 
to a month's imprisonment. 

The medical reports of the condition of 
the Queen continue to indicate improve- 
ment, but it is extremely gradual. She 
has done a popular thing in instituting the 
Royal Order of the Red Cross for ladies, 
or nursing Sisters deserving honor for spe- 
cial exertions in attending soldiers and 
sailors. 


The State authorities of Vermont have} 


come into possession of a bequest of $200,- 
000 made for the benefit of the common 
schools by the late Aranhan Huntington, of 
Brantford, Canada. Mr. Huntington was a 
native of Vermont. 
tained only after a long contest with Mr. 
Huntington's relatives in the courts.¢ 

A bill has been passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania which provides for 
the establishment of tribunals with author- 
ity to arbitrate upon questions at issue be- 
tween employers and their workmen. ‘This 
is the first experiment which has been made 
in regulating by law the arbitration of 
results will be 
watched accordingly with special interest. 

The French are not troubled with senti- 
mental prejudices against vivisection. In 
Paris the other day a professor of natural 
history announced that he intended to 
make some experiments on quivering flesh. 
For this purpose he procured a rabbit, 
skinned it alive, nailed it on a board by the 
paws, and proceeded to cut holes in the 
wretched animal by way of illustrating his 
theories. This sickening exhibition took 
place before a class of young girls. 

Fred. Douglass is at the head of a move- 
ment for a National Convention of colored 
people, to meet in Washington on Septem- 
ber 24th, next. The object is to secure fair 
remuneration for labor, advantages in pub- 
lic schools, civil and political rights, pro- 
tection and encouragement in executive of- 
fices, and “the estate of full citizenship 
and power.” This colored agitation is the 
outcome of the recent movement in Wash- 
ington against the employment of colored 
men in the departments for domestic pur- 
poses. 

President W. F. Warren, of the 
University, in his annual report, antici- 
pates the time when a great improvement 
will be made in the teaching of colleges by 
the accession of women to professorships. 
There is hardly a doubt that the time is 
coming when all our colleges will open 
them an 


Boston 


their doors to women, giving 


equal chance for a liberal education. More | 


than that, the sentiment is undoubtedly 
growing that women should be placed 
equal with man in th@ rights and privileges 
pertaining to suffrage and office. 

The prospects for the coming session of 
the School of Philosophy are 
brighter than ever before. The list of lec- 
turers includes some of the most distin- 
guished names of the country, and the 
range of subjects to be discussed includes 
special literary as well as purely philosoph- 
ical interests. Mr. Frank Sanborn’s course 
of three lectures on ‘“The History of Phil- 
osophy in America” is anticipated with 
greatinterest. Mr. Julian Hawthorne will 
give one lecture on ‘“The Novel,” and oth- 
er new features of interest will be an- 
nounced later. An unusual attendance is 
implied by the number of letters and in- 
quiries received by the faculty. 


Concord 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce 
three biographies which promise to be of 
unusual interest. The first in order of pub- 
lication will be the **Life of Longfellow,” 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfel- 
low, who is the only one authorized by the 
family to write the life of the poet; **The 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, will follow; and the 
last, and perhaps the most eagerly looked 
for, will be the “‘Life of George Eliot,” 
written by her husband, Mr. Cross, who 
has been at work upon this biography since 
the death of the novelist, and whose rela- 





The legacy was ob- | 
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tion to the events he chronicles cannot fail 
to make the promised book one of peculiat 
importance. 

the Church? 


What is woman's work in 


| She thinks, loves, gives, suffers, prays and 














persuades. 
ing. She fills the pews; without her, what 
a beggarly array of emptiness! 


She sustains the Sunday 


She sus- 
tains the music. 
school, She sustains the pastor. If she 
wants alarger field, let her move the fence; 
nobody on the other side can hinder. Some 
on-looking patriarch, under an ancient 
vine; some callow youth, who does not 
know the great world’s width, may pro- 
test, but her growing work will not be 


disturbed.—J/. L. Russell. 
ee 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


> 


JINGLES. 


Who can tell what a baby thinks 

When it wakes from its forty winks, 

And rubs its face into numerous kinks, 
And stares at the light that comes in at th 
Of its rock-a-by nest, and gapes and blinks, 
Who can tell what a baby thinks? 


chinks 


Who has courage to venture a guess 

As to what the baby may think of its dress, 

‘Trimmed and rutiled to such excess ? 

Or whet the baby may think of the meas 

For headache and toothache and stomach distress, 

And for all its ailings, more or less? 

What does it think when it walees at night, 

With all the pretty things out of sight, 

With nobody stirring and ‘*making a light” ? 

Does it think its condition is far from right, 

And that big folks are not at ail polite, 

And treat their visitors far from right, 

And that darkness is meant for a personal slight? 

Is that the reason it takes delight 

In screaming with all its personal might, 

And rousing the neighbors at dead of night? 

And what do you think that the baby thinks? 

Looking about like a mild-cyed lynx, 

Watching the spoon that tinkles and clinks, 

While papa is warming its catnip drinks, 

Over a candle that glimmers and blinks, 

Humming and drumming out ‘Capt'n Jinks,” 

That the children skate to, now, at the rinks, 

What do you think that the baby thinks? 

Did you say that babies are thinkless things, 

With no other light than what instinct brings, 

With brains as downy as butterflies’ wings, 

And heads as empty as a bell that swings, 

Over and under, and rings and sings, 

When muscular motion is moving the strings? 

Tid you say that babies are thinkless things? 

Then when does the think begin to grow? 

And when does the mind begin to show? 

And when does the baby begin to know 

That this is true, or that is so? 

Say, when you find out, please let me know! 

— Selected. 

eae 


HOW TO MAKE HARD WORK EASY. 


Leopold had not seen his little friend, 
Christian, for several days, and came now 
to visit him. He believed that his visit 
would give great joy to Christian. But he 
erred. When he came into the room, the 
other, full of sorrow, sat at the table, with 
his head lying in his hands. Dejectedly, 
he questioned, ** What brings you to me?” 

**T come to visit you,” answered Leopold. 
‘**But L believe you do not see me very wil- 
lingly. Youare so peevish. Are you sick? 
Or are your parents not satisfied with you? 
Or has some one injured you?” 

“Ah, nothing of all these,” said Chris- 
tian. “*I have only too much to do! My 
father has given me a book, from which I 
Look, this 
whole piece here, this side, and also this 
half. When shall I be done with it? I 
ean not play one moment.” 

“If you will not grieve any more, I will 
soon help you,” said Leopold. ‘Look for 
the ink, pen and paper; sit here and write, 
and do not go from the place until you 
have finished your work. You will soon 
be through, and after that your heart will 
be very light. This I have learned from 
Hle always said to me, ‘When 


must write something for him. 


my master, 
there jis a heavy business before one, no 
On that account it 
must at once be undertaken, so that it will 
soon be at an end, and at the end there will 
always bea great joy.’ ” 

**Yes, but this is too much,” said Chris- 
tian; ‘itis impossible that I can write it 
all; look only at this side and then at this 
half side.” He was so despondent over 
this that his mouth fell and he really be- 
gan to weep. 

“The more you have to write, Christian, 
and the longer before you begin, so much 
the longer must you remain here. If you 
sit the whole day with your head in your 
hand, and fill your pocket handkerchief 
with tears, you will never contrive to fin- 
ish one line. Now, sit here and write; I 
will stay in this corner and sit and read 
until you are through.” 

Leopold sat in the corner, spoke not an- 
other word, but looked in a book. Chris- 
tian heaved a deep sigh, took the pen, and 
wrote and wrote and said nothing. The 
longer he wrote the lines became fewer 
that he had to write. He remarked this, 
and through that was disposed to write 
more eagerly. Searcely was half an hour 
gone by when he called out, ‘‘Hurrah, I 
have finished!” He sprang from the chair 
and threw his arms around his friend Leo- 
pold, thanked him for the good advice he 
had given him, and they played together a 
few hours with great pleasure. M. M. 


one is well pleased. 


She sustains the prayer meet- | 


CRUEL PARENTS, 


Opening the door of a friend's house one 


day, | made my way through the entry to | 


|} a small back court, where Ned, the only 
son, Was crying bitterly. 
*Ah, Ned, what is the matter?” 
“Mother won't let me go fishing. Harry 
are going to the harbor, and I 
want to go.” Here Ned kicked his toes 
angrily against a post, to the great danger 


and ‘Tom 


of his new boots. 
**Whose little dog is this? 
| a brown spaniel came bounding up the 


I asked, as 


garden walk. 
It is mine.” 
“Didn't you know I had one?” 

“No, indeed. What a tine fellow! Where 
| did you get him, Ned?” 

“Father bought him for me. He 
him things. 
Ned, wiping 
into the 
said he, “now go 


cried Ned, in altered tone. 


is so 


knowing, and | teach See 
him tind my knife;” 
away his tears, threw 
clover. ‘There, Wag,” 
and tind my knife.” Wag plunged into 
the grass, and after a great deal of smelling 


his knife 


and wagging, he came triumphantly forth, 
| and brought the knife to his young master, 
“Give it to him,” said Ned, pointing to 
me; and Wag laid it at my feet. 
“This is a knife worth having,” said [; 
‘*four blades.” 
said Ned; *fa- 
and he 


‘Tis a real good one,” 
ther gave it to me on my birthday ; 
gave me a splendid box of tools, too.” 
Ned looked up brightly, and quite forgot 
his crying. 

“Let me think,” said I. **Was it this 
knife that you hurt your foot so with?” 

“Oh no,” cried Ned, ‘that was done 
with an axe, but I’ve got well now.” 

“Tf was afraid you would be laid up all 
the spring.” 

“Well, it was mother’s nursing, the doc- 
tor Mother and father took great 
care of me. It was lonely staying in the 
house so, but mother used to leave work 
and read to me, and father often staid with 
me.” 

**{ should think you had very kind par- 
ents, Ned.” The boy looked down on the 
floor, and a slight pout puckered his lips. 
**T suppose there are none who have your 
interest and happiness so much at heart.” 

“But [ want to go fishing,” muttered 
Ned. 

*And can't trust Ned, and 
willingly agree to their wishes? You may 
not know why they object to your going; 
| but, from all your experience of their kind- 
| ness and wisdom, are you not sure that 
they would not cross your wishes without 
good reason for doing so? And, surround- 
ed by so many proofs of their love, will 
you sit there and cry, and fill your heart 
with angry thoughts, because of one little 
denial of your wants? Is not this an un- 
grateful return for their kindness? It is 
little enough that a child can do for a par- 
ent, and that little he ought to do cheer- 
fully. LIsuppose the best return a child 
ean make to parents is a cheerful obedience. 
How small that And will 
grudge giving that, Ned?” 

Ned looked sober. ‘Tears started in his 
eyes. “Oh,” said he, “I didn’t think of 
all this—I didn’t think of it.” 

“Didn't think” is at the bottom of a 
great deal of our ingratitude and murmur- 
ing against both our earthly parents and 
our Father who is in heaven.—Selected, 





says. 


you ihem, 


seems ! you 





— Sad 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
| rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLow’s SooTHING Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, sottens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
| out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle ly-7 


GH? and LIFE! 


A Sunday School Song Book 


That has risen at once to its proper place as a great 
favorite with SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGERS. 


By R. M. McINTOSH, Price 35 cents, 


Published in two editions; one with the ordinary 
ROUND notes, and one with the PATENT CHARACTER 
notes. 

Considering the selection of subjects, the tasteful 
and delightful music, and the spirited and beautiful 
poetry, Lignt AND Lire need not fear comparison 
with any other collection. 


MINSTREL SONGS, °°? “23 


This capital collection of popular favorites contin- 
ues its exceptionally large sale. Don’t fail to try a 
copy. 


| 














| TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 12 cts. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 40 cts. 
Three powerful temperance works that should be 
familiar friends in every temperance organization. 
The best of music. 


New England Conservatory Method 
for Piano. 


$3.25. A grand book, extensively used by teachers. 
Has been well tested by use in the great conservatory. 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


‘OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





| THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
1 vol. $1 50. 


This very celebrated story of Society in Washington 
probably the most careful, artistic, and interesting 





study of thie important phase of American life—has 
Itis a 


awakened a very general and intense interest 
thorough exposition of the peculiar features of the Re 
publican court-circles,—the venal and the honest Sen 
ators, the land-speculators, the woman lobbyist, the 
army officers on detached service—prepared by one 
of the 
ceived a special qualification for the work by a resi- 
duration in Washington. 
Some of the scenes of this dramatic story are of inimit 


foremost novelists of the world, who has re 


dence of several years’ 


able power and pathos, and move the reader's deepest 


emotions. The novel has been carefully revised since 


its serial publication, 


THE REAL LORD BYRON, 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
$1 50. 


A new and most thorough study of the facts of the 


1 vol. 12mo. 
long existing mis- 
hitherto-ig 
bored incidents are brought to light, and set in their 
The tie 
tions which have been industriously propagated by his 


great poet's carcer, in which many 


apprehensions are corrected, and many 
proper relations to the fruits of Byron’s life. 


biographers are laid bare, and testimony is introduced 
from unimpeachable sources, including many contem 
porary letters not hitherto published, to show how 
astounding have been the misrepresentations and mis- 
conceptions now current about the author of Childe 
Harold.” ‘The sensation caused by this book will ex- 
tend to both sides of the Atlantic. 


A WALK IN HELLAS, 
Or, The Old in The 
By DENTON J. SNIDER. 


$2 50. 


New, 


l vol. Svo. 


An account of a tour on foot, through the cities, 
villages, and rural districts of the kingdom of Greece, 
in the year 1S7%, by an enthusiastic and eloquent classic 
scholar, who has made a very charming and beautiful- 
ly written mosaic of modern Greek life and customs, 
and the memories and remains of the ancient heroes of 
Athens and Sparta, Parnassus, Marathon and the ven- 
erable Hellenic temples and oracles, 


MARY MAGDALENE, 


A Poem: 
By Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH. 
$1 50. 


This wonderful Poem, by a well-known American 


1 vol. 1I2mo. 
writer, was received with great enthusiasm in the 
highest Roman and Entlish circles. The first Ameri- 
can edition has long been out of print, and the presen- 
edition is issued in answer to a large demand. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.., 


BOSTON, 


D.LOTHROP&CO.’S 


New and Choice Libraries. 
Amaranth Library (The) 4 vols, 12mo. $6. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths, Six Little Rebels. Dr. 
Dick. The Only Way Out. 

Bronckton Series. 4 vols, l2mo. $5.00. Half 
year at Bronckton. Class of '70. So as by Fire. 
For Mack’s Sake. The ‘Tempter Behind. 

Discoverers and Conquerors. 
12mo. #5. Cortez. VPizzaro. Columbus. 

Miss Yonge’s Historical Stories. 4 
vols. 12m0. 85. The Little Duke. Lances of Lyn- 
wood. The Prince and the Page. Golden Deeds. 


Over Seas Library The). 4 vols, 12mo. #4. 





3 vole, 


Illustrated Science. All the World Over. Over 
Seas, Curious Schools, 
The Celebrated Prize Books. *7 vols. 


The Popular Pansy Books. *) large vols, 


2 sets 16mo vols, and 3 sets for Primary Classes. 


George Macdonald’s Works. 1° vols, 12 


mo, $28.50. 


Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining 
History. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M. A. 4 
vols, 12mo. #6.00. India, by Fannie Roper Feudge. 
Egypt, by Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement. Spain, by 
Prof. James Albert Harrison, Switzerland, by Mrs. 
Harriet D. 8. Mackenzie. 

Stories of American History. By Jo- 


seph Banvard, D. D. 5 vols, 12mo, illustrated. $5. 


Travels and Scenes in Many Lands. 


6 vols, 16mo, illustrated. #6, 


Spare Minute Series. 5 vols, 12mo. $5.00. 
Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean Stanley. In 
troduction by Phillips Brooks. Cheerful Words. 
From George MacDonald. Introduction by James 
Tl. Fields. The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. 
Wm. E. Gladstone. Introduction by John D. Long. 
True Manliness. From Thomas Hughes. Intro- 
duction by James Russell Lowell. Living Truths, 
From Charles Kingsley. Introduction by W. D. 
Howells. 

School and Camp Series, By Edward A. 
Rand. 3% vole, 12mo, illustrated. Pushing Ahead; 
or, Big Brother Dave. Roy’s Dory at the Seashore. 
Little Browntop and the People Under it. (In prep 
aration.) 

Miss Yonge’s Young Folks’ Histories 
6 vols. #9. Germany. Greece. Rome. England. 
France. Bible History. 

Yensie Walton Library. 5 vols, cloth, il- 
lustrated. $7.50. Yensie Walton. Our Street. Old 
and New Friends. Yensie Walton’s Womanhood. 
Ruby Hamilton. 

Young Folks’ Histories. Second Series. 
4 vols, cloth, illustrated. $6; balf American Russia, 
#8; America, by Hezekiah Butterworth. Mexico, 
by Fred A. Ober. Russia, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Netherlands, by Alexander Young. 

V. I. F. Series, 4 vols, 35. 
Name. After the Freshet. 
dy. My Girls. 

To-Day Series. 4 vols, cloth. $5. To-days 
and Yesterdays, by Carrie Adelaide Cooke. The 
Lord’s Purse-bearers, by Hesba Stretton. June to 
June, by Carrie Adelaide Cooke, A Fortunate 
Failure, by Caroline B. LeRow. 

Young Heroine Library. By Pansy. 5 vols, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $5. Some Young Hero- 
ines. Pansy’s Scrap Book. Five Friends. Next 
Things. Mrs. Harry Harper's Awakening. 

Lothrop’s Select S. S. Libraries. Pri- 


ces again reduced—imaking them the cheapest li- 


braries,— 
16 vols, 12mo. $12. LIBRARY 


LIBRARY A. 
B. 40 vols, 12mo. $25. LIBRARY C. 40 vols, 
25 vols, 18mo. 88. 


12mo, $20. LIBRARY 4. 
LIBRARY 6. 30 vols, 18mo. $4.50. LIBRARY 
20 vols, 16 


7 $20. LIBRARY 8. 
mo. #5. PRIMARY 8.8. 36 vols, 18mo. $5.50. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Pettibone 
Grandmother Norman- 








WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanpba M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 

This last volume by this popular author will be 
heartily weleomed by all readers of “In Trust,” who 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of ber 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE: 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanpa M. Dovatas. Price, $1 50. 
A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNAKD'’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORKK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 
SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
IN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 
IN TRUST. 
#1 50. 








Per 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WALTER HARRIMAN, ex-Cioverno: 
shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Volume, 


of New Hamp- 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 


By Henny Rueees, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 

The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons, 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Profits, 
By Cuaries F. Towing. Price, $125. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
kecn man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 


Pleasures, and Perils. 





Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL, 

Address ‘Manager 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.’ 


Subscription Department of 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.3 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VU. in “American Statesmen” serics. By Jonn 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“Jobn Quincy Adams.” ltmo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous part in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘* Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 


By OLiver WENDELL TloLmMes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the ‘‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, #2 00. 

“Tt is full of witand wisdom and interest, and in 
deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLiver WENDELL Hot_mes. New Edition. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


, al y » y 7 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 
A Novel by Arruuk 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 

A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood 6o 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8|§ OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Geonce P. Laturop, author of ‘A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—-NEw York Times. 


’ 
A SATCHEL GUIDE 
FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 
use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 
Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 
gives the traveler just the information he needs, in the 
best form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EasTLakeE, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of ‘Hints on Household Taste,” ete. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


——— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 


all letters a relating 10 © its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
a 3638, Boston. mometeanecs in Registered Letters 

r P.O, money orders be sent at our risk. Money 
seat in letters not vegtotered will be at th@risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first cabecription.. he change of date printed on the 

per is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 

ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
Slosed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
fo ‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in this city,in Tremont Temple, 
beginning Monday evening, May 28th, at 
7.30 o'clock. Next day, Tuesday, the ses- 
sions will begin at the Meionaon, at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The 
following speakers, «mong others, are ex- 
pected: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 'T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. C. 
H. Eaton, successor of Rey. Dr. Chapin, 
New York, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 8. C. 
Perkins, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, Mrs. A. 
C. Quinby, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, and 
others. 

Board and lodging in this city during 
the N. E. Annual Meeting and Festival 
san be had at reduced rates upon applica- 
tion to this oftice. 

By order of the Ex. Com. 
Lucy STONE, President. 
Mrs. J. W. Smitu, Chairman Ex. Com. 
oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 


On Wednesday evening, May 30th, at 
5.30 o'clock, in the Meionaon hall and 
chapel, will be held a Suffrage Festival and 
Banquet, similar to the one last year. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
There will be toasts and brief responses, 
limited to five minutes each. Music of a 
high order has been provided. Suffrage 
songs will also be sung. There will be an 
opportunity of making the personal ac- 
quaintanee of distinguished suffragists. As 
the seats are necessarily limited and are, 
nearly all sold already, no time should be 
lost in securing tickets at the office of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. Supper tickets 75 cts; 
gallery tickets 25 cts. each. 

Mrs. Mary C. AMEs, ) Com. of 

AMANDA M. LOUGEER, {| Arrangements. 


—-oo- 
WELL DONE, MARYLAND. 





A man in Maryland borrowed money 
from his wife upon the express agreement 
to repay it. He became insolvent, and in 
a deed of trust for the benefit of his credit- 
ors he preferred his wife to the extent of 
her claim. The other creditors opposed 
this preference, but the court of appeals of 
Maryland decided against them, holding 
that a wife may become a creditor of thé 
husband, and the provision of the code 
that property shall not pass to her from 
him in prejudice of the rights of creditors 
was never intended to prohibit him from 
paying or devoting his property to the pay- 
ment of a debt due to her. If she is. in 
fact, such creditor, the law regards her 
rights with as much favor as those of other 
creditors. 

This should be set down as marking 
another inile-stone of progress in the long 
way that divides women from their equal 
rights. L. 8. 


THREE _VICTORIES. 


Three very notices able events have lately 
occurred which are most encouraging to 
woman suffragists. 

1. The bill of Sir John Macdonald to 
give Canadian women full suffrage, on the 
same terms as men. 

2. The bill to give Italian women muni- 
cipal suffrage, with the added grace that 
women may either vote in person or send 
to the returning officer a sealed voting 
paper bearing on the outside their signa- 
ture legalized either by the syndic or by 
a notary. 

3. The vote in the House of Commons, on 
the 20th ult., on motion of Mr. Stansfeld, 
for the virtual repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. 

These all show the growth and gain, 
and also how the distance shortens on the 
side toward the end of the long, steep 
grade up which the claim of women toequal 
has to be carried. L. 8. 


pau 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 fora new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50. 


L. 8. 
— ~~ 
A GREAT TRIUMPH. 


The latest English newspapers bring the 
announcement that the opponents of the 
atrocious laws which, under the name of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, have dis- 
graced the statute-hooks of Great Britain 
for the last fourteen years—have won a 
notable victory in the House of Commons. 

In 1879 a select committee of fifteen 
members was appointed by the House to 
investigate and report upon the working of 


the Acts and the alleged benefits or evils 
resulting from them. During the four 


years in which they have been conducting 
this investigation, the agitation against the 
Acts has been necessarily less active and 
aggressive, and almost under suspension, 
although, from the composition of the 
Committee, in which the Army interest 
was largely represented, a verdict in favor 
of the Acts was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless, in spite of their appre- 
hensions as to the result, the friends of re- 
peal throughout the kingdom were startled 
and shocked by the majority report of nine 
against six, in advocacy of their continu- 
ance. In the majority were a general, two 
colonels, a volunteer colonel, a judge advo- 
eate general, and an ex-judge advocate 
general, all prejudiced from the beginning 
and resolved to ignore all the damaging 
evidence that was elicited against the Acts, 
which had been passed for the especial 
benefit and protection of the army. 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M. P., 
who has led the Parliamentary opposition 
to the Acts for the last few years, was one 
of the minority members of the committee, 
and wrote a very earnest protest in behalf 
of himself and his associates against the 
Acts, condemning them on every ground: 
and he lost no time in introducing a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons, condemn- 
ing the compulsory examination of women, 
which has formed one of the most odious 
features of the Acts. The numerous asso- 
ciations for their repeal, which Mrs. But- 
ler and her noble coadjutors have led and 
inspired for a decade or more, instantly 
rallied to his support ; the clergy, especial- 
ly among the non-conformists, who were 
at first reluctant to touch so painful a ques- 
tion, gathered courage and entered upon 
the crusade in large numbers; and the 
press, which from the outset had pursued 
the policy of silence and studiously ignor- 
ed the whole matter, perceiving the storm 
of moral indignation that was gathering, 
and impressed especially by the unanimous 
opposition of the working classes, at last 
began to find its voice and foreshadow the 
downfall of the Acts. But neither the 
friends nor the opponents of Mr.Stansfeld’s 
resolution were prepared for such a sweep- 
ing victory as he obtained. The debate 
and vote occurred on Friday, the 21st of 
April, and the resolution was carried by 
the overwhelming majority of 192 to 110, 
an expression of opinion which is quickly 
recognized and accepted by the press as 
sealing the fate of the Acts themselves. 
Mr. Stansfeld’s speech in opening the 
debate was one of rare eloquence and 
power. and was delivered with an earnest- 
ness and emotion which made a deep im- 
pression upon the House. Mr. Gladstone’s 
attention to it was most marked through- 
out, and his vote was given in favor of the 
resolution. We quote the closing words of 
this noble and lofty appeal: 

“*T have been obliged to speak largely and 
mainly of hygiene ; but | revolt against 
the task. I have had the weight*of this 
question upon me for now some > ten years 
past. I loathe its details; I have had to 
steep myself in the knowledge of them to 
the lips. What I have done I have done for 
conviction and for duty’s sake, and never 
will I abandon a duty which I have once 
undertaken -to fulfil; nor will I cease un- 
til I have proved the hygienic failure and 
imposture of these Acts ; but no man knows, 
or ever can or will know, what to me has 
been the suffering, the burden, and the 
cost. ‘The religious world is deeply moved 
upon this subject. There has been a sus- 
pension of agitation pending this long in- 
quiry ; but it has now been reanimated and 
intensified by the majority report. And 
what the religious world claims is, that it 
shall be discussed upon a higher than the 
mere hygienic ground. I sympathize and 
agree with this feeling, but I add to it the 
expression of my conviction that the moral 
and physical laws which rule our human 
life are parts of one supreme and providen- 
tial law; and I deny that there can be any 
per manent dissonance between them. That 
which promotes morality, largely viewed, 
promotes equally the physical health of 
nations, and of generations yet unborn. I 
appeal to the Government to take these 
higher considerations into immediate ac- 
count. I tell them that this legislation is 
opposed to the religious and mor: ral convie- 
tions of a great part of their most earnest 


_supporters ; I tell them that we cannot, and 


dare not, do otherwise than be true in our 
public action to what we hold to be an 
absolutely binding and a higher law; and I 
say for myself that no personal, no party 
political considerations can ever rank so 





high.” F. J. G. 


‘changed. 


THE SITUATION IN IOWA. 





A prominent Iowa suffragist asks our ad- 
vice with reference to the work in that 
progressive State. It is only in reply to 
such an invitation that we should venture 
to advise. Our friends in every State are 
better qualified to judge for themselves 
than we can be. But we should advise 
them to begin by presenting their claim to 
each and every party at its next State con- 
vention. ‘To try to carry a constitutional 
amendment without one or all parties be- 
hind it, is practically to have them all 

against it. The timidity and selfish inter- 
est of politicians will prevent them from 
co-operating, unless they are sustained in 
doing so by their party platform. 

We will say to our Iowa friends that much 
will, probably depend on the action of your 
party conventions. By all means let your 
executive committee ask the State Central 
Committee of each party to give you a 
hearing before its convention meets, and 
try to get each CentralCommittee to request 
the committee on resolutions to confer with 
you in regard to putting a Woman Suffrage 
endorsement into their platform. Take 
the ground that suffrage is the right of 
every citizen of the State, and that because 
it is right, every party should endorse it. 
Do not ask for it as a step to prohibition, 
or anything else. Put it as an independent 
question, on its own merits, as a measure 
of political justice. If thisis earnestly and 
judiciously done, you will very likely get 
an endorsement of woman suffrage into 
one or all of the party platforms this year. 

The next step, it seems to us, if you try 
for a constitutional amendment, is to se- 4 
cure pledges of money for a thorough 
‘sanvass of the State from your own peo- 
ple. No State can ever be carried by out- 
side help. Outside help would be thrown 
away unless your own citizens raise most 
of the money and do most of the work. 
$10,000 would be as little as would suffice 
to make yourcampaign. ‘Three-fourths of 
it should first be pledged in Iowa before 
the other one-fourth should be asked from 
abroad. If you cannot get the money‘and 
the workers to do this, our advice would 
be not to try for an amendment, but for 
municipal suffrage for women by statute. 
Indeed, as you know, we regard that as the 
true thing to get first. Having helped 
make five canvasses for an amendment 
since 1867—viz., in Kansas, Vermont, Mich- 
igan,Colorado and Nebraska--we have long 
been convinced that success is extremely 
improbable, if not impossible, until women 
have recognized, actual, political power. 
Any legislature can give women this pow- 
er, by laws giving them the right to vote 
in municipal and presidential elections. It 
is nonseuse to say that the State constitu- 

tion forbids this, for twelve States have 
already given women school suffrage, 
which is one important part of municipal 
suffrage. The right to give a part implies 
the right to give the whole. It is only in 
reference to State officers,—i. e., governor, 
State legislature, etc.,—that the constitu- 
tional restriction applies. In several other 
States (Kansas, Arkansas and Mississippi) 
women are made voters on the question of 
liquor licenses, another branch of munici- 
pal suffrage. Presidential suffrage may be 
conferred ” pons by State legislatures, 
under Art. 2, See. 1, p. 1, of the U. 8. Con- 
stitution (State phd toot to the con- 
trary notwithstanding). But legislatures 
are not likely to do this last at present, 
because both parties fear the women’s vote 
as an ‘unknown quantity.” Therefore mu- 
nicipal suffrage is the first step. This 
granted and exercised for a year or two, 
the whole political situation would be 
When women help choose the 
mayors and city governments of Des Moines 
and Davenport and every other Towa city, 
when they help elect the town officers and 
take part in the town meetings of every 
town, they will be a political power which 
must be conciliated. Once get this, and 
you will not have to ask for more—it will 
be given you without your asking. Every 
politician and every party will vie for your 
support by fresh concessions. Every wom- 
an will be invited and urged to vote. 

If the temperance people are not as blind 
as moles (which very many of them are), 
they would see in municipal woman suf- 
frage their own golden opportunity. But 
it will be fatal for you to ask for municipal 
suffrage,or for woman suffrage in any form, 
as atemperance measure. For the advo- 
sates of political temperance—i, e., prohibi- 
tion—are at most only a majority of the 
voters. Now let us admit that the majority 
of the temperance voters are woman suf- 
fragists, we know that a large portion are 
hostile or indifferent. Calling the voters 
100,000, say that 60,000 are in favor of pro- 
hibition. Then say that of this 60,000 two- 
thirds are in favor of woman suffrage. You 
have then 40,000 prohibition suftragists. But 
if the 40,000 anti-prohibitionists and 20,000 
prohibition-anti-suffragists combine, you 
will be beaten by 20,000 majority. In oth- 
er words a majority of a majority is usual- 
ly a minority of the whole. This is why 
it is so important to get both parties to en- 








dorse woman suffrage in their platforms 


and to keep it carefully on its own merits, 
so as to draw votes from all quarters. 

We shall be very sorry to see your legis- 
lature submit an amendment, unless your 
own citizens can and will raise $7,500 and 
organize a thorough canvass independent 
of outside help. Because if you are beaten, 
jt will be years before you can get anything 
from your legislature. 

We wish we could make our friends see 
that what we want first is for women some 
political power, as a capital with which to 
get more. ‘‘It is the first step that costs.” 
The same effort which will carry the sub- 
mission of an amendment in the conven- 
tions and in the legislatures will carry full 
municipal suffrage by statute, and that 
means friends, allies, and victory. We must 
take one step at a time, and that step is 
municipal suffrage by statute. he second 
step is like unto it, that is, presidential suf- 
frage by statute. The third step will be 
easy, and that is, constitutional amend- 
ment. Don't try to leap the gulf at once; 
it is too great and you will be likely to fall 
short. 

Our advice then is,— 

1. Keep woman suffrage separate from 
prohibition and everything else, on the ba- 
sis of natural right and political justice. 

2. Try to get a resolution for municipal 
woman suffrage by statute into every party 
convention, by a personal application and 
hearing before the central committees and 
committees on resolutions. 

3. Hold a State convention in Des Moines 
as soon as possible after your legislature 
meets, and send in memorials and petitions, 
and have a hearing on these before a Joint 
Special Committee. 

4. If you try at all for an amendment, 
look round first and secure pledges of 
money and speakers for a thorough can 
vass of the State, and set $7,500 as the 
smallest sum needed from your own peo- 
ple. 

Of course the workers outside your State 
will do all they can to help. But their 
time and means are mostly needed at 
home. In any case it would be unwise for 
them to do more than aid the citizens of 
another State in a campaign originated and 
carried on there. ‘The gods help those 
who help themselves.” H. B. B. 
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FROM SANTA FE TO LOS ANGELES. 


The Raymond Excursionists were ac- 
companied across New Mexico towards 
Santa Fé bya violent dust storm, which 
during a part of the time prevented our 
seeing anything on either side the car ex- 
cept a blank white wall of whirling parti- 
cles. We were told that it was very 
unusual weather; there had not been such 
a day for two years. It seems as if we en- 
countered unusual weather every where— 
weather got up especially for our pleasure 
or discipline, as the case may be. In the 
intervals of the storm, we could see that 
we were crossing a plain thickly sprinkled 
with dwarf cedars, and seamed in every 
direction with dry water-courses. At a 
distance rose Starvation Mountain, a sinis- 
ter-looking elevation with flat top and 
steeply escarped sloping sides. Here tra- 
dition says the Indians surrounded a party 
of Mexicans and starved them to death. It 
could not have taken long, in this parching 
waste. It seems a wonder that any crea- 
ture can subsist here. Yet every little 
while we pass adobe houses, low oblong 








| 


dwellings built of bricks of baked mud, and | 
see human beings, and beautiful Mexican 


dogs, and funny little burros. One tiny 
burro, shaking its mane and bracing itself 
against the dust-storm as if all its mulish 
obstinacy and strength of heel barely ena- 
bled it to withstand the hurricane, was a 
most comic and characteristic object. 

In the real Indian villages, the adobe 
house has no outside door, but is scaled by 
a ladder and entered from above. 


Their | 


fathers did so, and why should they depart | 


from the good old fashion? Conservative 
Brother Gardiner thinks that when men 
are not able to run this government, it will 
be time to call in the help of the women. 
The conservative Pueblo Indian thinks that 
when he can no longer go up a ladder, it 
will be time to make a door. Each is infi- 
nitely self-satisfied, and we saw the ladders 
sticking up in every direction. 

Santa Fé, the oldest city in the United 
States, is largely built of adobe. The ex- 
cursionists quickly set themselves to ex- 
ploring. Some went to visit the oldest 
church in the country; others to look at 


the oldest house in the city, an adobe build- | 


ing much like those around it, only not as 
high. Some invested in curiosities, Indian 
pottery, hideous little images, green Indian 
turquoises, and jewelry of filigree silver. 


- _ 


let blankets, carrying on their backs little 
pappooses with eyes like jet beads, were as 
pleased as any civilized mother when the 
pappoose was noticed and praised. The 
city seemed to be full of dogs of all sorts 
and sizes, and not a homely one among 
them. But the most striking scene of a} 
was the church on Sunday. A new stone 
cathedral is building outside the old adobe 
one, which is partially demolished, so that 
the blue sky showed through the rifts. The 
part containing the altar is entire, and ser. 
vice was held init. ‘The men were on one 
side, the women on the other. The men 
had wooden benches; the women knelt on 
the pavement. The older ones wore black 
shawls over their heads, but the younger 
had on white, blue and pink cape-bonnets, 
which gave their side of the church the 
appearance of a variegated flower-bed. A 
priest, elevated above the throng, was 
preaching fluently and in a conversational 
tone in Spanish. 

Nine miles from Santa Fé is an Indian 
Pueblo or village, which some of our party 
visited. They found about a hundred and 
fifty Indians living in a hollow square 
around a clean spick-and-span court yard, 
with the Governor's house on the side op- 
posite the entrance. The Governorship is 
electoral, not hereditary. I was told that 
the form of government was a pure democ- 

racy, but found on inquiry that only half 
the tribe had votes—the masculine half, 
The Governor has absolute power, and di- 
rects the work of the tribe. All their pos- 
sessions are held in common. ‘They are 
monogamous, and any breach of chastity 
is severely punished. They are supposed 
to have lived in exactly their present man- 
ner for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years. They all have pottery for sale, even 
the Governor; and the Governor’s wife 
was grinding corn with three triangular 
stones. preparatory to baking cakes. They 
are an agricultural tribe, peaceful and in- 
offensive, and hear mass regularly once a 
week, celebrated by a priest who comes 
out from Santa Fé. Some of these Indian 
villages are Catholic, others Protestant, and 
some, it is said, retain their old traditions 
and worship the ancient Indian gods. The 
inhabitants of one Pueblo or village do not 
intermarry with those of another, and con- 
stant intermarrying in the same tribe has 
diminished their intelligence and their stat- 
ure. The Pueblo Indians, however, have 
been very fully described by previous ob- 
servers. 

It was in the neighborhood of Santa Fé 
that we first noticed the curious arrange- 
ment of gardens which depend on artificial 
irrigation. Each bed is surrounded witha 
low mud wall, so that it can be converted 
into a miniature lake on occasion. Each 
tree stands in a shallow basin. Channels 
are all ready to convey the precious fluid 
from the main artery to the veins and cap- 
illaries that ramify throughout the garden; 
and as often as may be necessary, the water 
is turned on. 

Arizona is a frightful desert, all glare and 
haze. <A ridge of desolate mountains runs 
parallel with the railroad, mountains of 
earth and rocks, unrelieved by grass or 
tree. The sand is full of shells, some of 
them so small as to be almost invisible. 
Our young naturalist, Rose-in-Bloom, pro- 
nounced them fresh-water shells. Strange 
enough it was to find them in a waterless 
desert, a hundred and fifty miles from the 
ocean; strange, too, that the only tree 
which seems native to this arid plain should 
be a kind of willow. 

But Arizona is not all repulsive. At Tuc- 
son there were roses in blossom, with club- 
shaped cacti six feet high and as thick as 
aman’s body for their neighbors. Up on 
the mountains they are said to grow forty 
feet in height. Rose-in-Bloom scoured the 
plains and brought back wonderful floral 
spoil, cactus blossoms pink and golden, 
and strange flowers of which no one could 
tell the name. As it drew toward night, 
even the barren mountains became beauti- 
ful, uplifting their serrated outlines against 
the colors of the sunset sky. 

In the morning we breakfasted a hundred 
feet below sea-level, and then moved on 
into the greenness and beauty of Southern 
California. The wild-flowers became more 
than ever plentiful and various, and the 
thickets of cactus more than ever luxuri- 
ant and horrible. A gentleman jumped out 
of the ear during a brief halt, and hacked 
off a big branch from one of the spiny 
monsters as a gift for his wife—a ghastly 
present, equal to the head of John the Bap- 
tist ina charger. At one of the way-side 
stations, a smiling woman came out and 


| proffered to the thirsty tourists the tradi- 


Some boldly ventured into the houses, and | 


found them chilly and almost devoid of 
furniture, but neat as pins and clean as the 
corridors of State’s Prison. It seems to 
be the custom to make up a bed on the 
floor at night, and in the morning to roll 
up the bed-clothes and lay them along the 
wall like a low sofa. The peach-trees were 


showing a tender mist of bloom above the | 


high adobe walls of the gardens. 


Indians | 
roamed about the streets; mothers in sear- | el. 


tional cup of cold water, while her bare- 
footed little boys basked and tumbled in 
the sand like young puppies. We asked 
her if she had a garden. She answered, 
“Oh! no, we cannot have a garden. The 
grasshoppers will be here in a month. I 
have a few radishes planted behind the 
house, but I’m afraid they will not be good 
for anything before the grasshoppers 
come.” 

Nine miles out from Los Angeles we 
pass the old Mission Church of San Gabri- 
The train stops ten minutes to give us 
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a chanee to see it. The old building is of 
prick covered with stucco. Four of its six 
bells, green with mould, still hang in their 
crumbling afches. The yard is full of 
weeds; the niches in the front are empty, 
and the steps leading up to the gallery 
deeply worn. But the distant mountains 
jook calmly at it, and the graceful pepper- 
trees screen its decay. The outside is more 
picturesque than the interior, where service 
js still regularly held. ‘There a tawdry al- 
tar grates on sensitive nerves; a tin dipper 
for holy water stands by it, and rows of 
pictured apostles line the walls, with sanc- 
timonious faces and heads askew. Better 
let the niches stand empty, with their sug- 
gestion of a void and an ache, than fill 
them with these gew-gaw figures! 

The bell rings; we hurry away from 
San Gabriel, and soon glide into the famous 
town which was dedicated a hundred years 
ago to the Queen of the Angels. 

A. S. B. 


———  -ee- 


LIFE OF OBERLIN. 





A few copies of Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler’s deeply interesting ‘‘Life of Oberlin,” 
are for sale at the office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. We will send it, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the price, one 
dollar,or we will send the ‘Life of Oberlin” 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with the name 
of a new subscriber. A notice of the work 
will be found in the JOURNAL of May 5th. 
ee 


IN MEMORIAM. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON WARREN. 

Judge Warren died suddenly in this city, 
on Saturday, the 12th inst., aged 69. He 
was a steadfast friend of woman suffrage. 
On the 4th of July, 1881, he was chosen 
orator for the city of Boston. On that oc- 
easion he announced his belief in the 
equal rights of women. No Fourth of 
July orator for the city had ever before 
done this. Judge Warren said :—‘*The ex- 
tension of woman suffrage lies in the logic 
of events, and is only a question of time.” 
It was the utterance of a brave, true man. 
He has held posts of trust and of long ser- 
vice in this city. But this siding with the 
right on such an occasion will be one of 
the factors which those who held him dear 
will cherish hereafter, as the immortal act 
of his life. 

Judge Warren carried his convictions 
into politics, and refused to vote for the 
last Republican candidate for governor, 
because he was opposed to woman suffrage. 
He was present and spoke at the suffrage 
sociable only a few days before he was at- 
tacked with apoplexy. He also drafted a 
petition asking for changes in the school 
suffrage law, and would have been heard 
in its support but for his sudden illness. 

Judge Warren was born in Charlestown, 
and was the son of Dea. Isaac Warren, a 
man of means and standing. Receiving his 
early education in the Charlestown schools, 
he entered Harvard College, and graduat- 
edin the class of 1830. For years there- 
after he was found teaching school in New 
Bedford, preparing young men for college, 
and began the practice of law in 1832 in 
Charlestown. He practised fora number of 
years under the name of Warren & Farrar, 
and was afterward associated with George 
B. Neal. A year or two previous to 1847, 
he was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, and also repre- 
sented Middlesex county in the State Sen- 
ate for two years. When Charlestown was 
incorporated, in 1847. he was elected the 
first mayor, and served with credit in this 
position for four years. Also in 1847 he 

yas elected president of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, continuing in that 
capacity for 28 years, resigning in 1875. 
During this long period he took great in- 
terest in the organization, and first estab- 
lished the custom of patriotic hospitality. 
People of note who visited the historic 
monument were brought to Charlestown 
through his efforts, and were handsomely 
entertained at his house, which, during all 
that time, was situated in Monument 
Square. For the past 25 years, he has act- 
ed as trial justice and judge of the Charles- 
town municipal court,and has had many im- 
portant cases to pass upon. He was the 
first and only judge the present court has 
ever had. Judge Warren was a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Colonization Society, 
With headquarters at Washington, and on 
several occasions, delivered orations at its 
annual meetings, as also for the city of 
Boston on the Fourth of July. He was : 
nember of the Historical-Genealogical So- 
ciety, and always took great interest in 
matters pertaining to such an organization. 
He was a past master of King Solomon's 
lodge of Masons of Charlestown, and was 
one of the founders of Henry Price lodge, 
being its first master. Had he lived until 
hext September, and been in good health, 
he would have been selected as the orator 
on the occasion of the centennial of the 
organization of King Solomon's lodge. He 
Was a deacon in the First Church of Bos- 
ton, and a prominent member. He was 
twice married, his second wife surviving 
him, likewise three sons and one daugh- 
ter. He moved to Boston from Charles- 





_—— 





town in 1876, and had a residence on Marl- 
boro Street, but at the time of his death 
was boarding at 12 Beacon Street. 
Le 
—_———_roo—_ —— . 
WOMEN VOTING IN MINNESOTA. 


At the late city election in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, women took an active part. Of 
two candidates in one ward, one received 
107 votes of women, the other 78. In 
another ward 42 women voted for one can- 
didate and 35 for the other. <A local paper 
says: 

About noon a bevy of twelve ladies 
marched to the polls, when a rude fellow 
named Pottsgieser threatened to challenge 
their votes on the ground that the younger 
members of the party were not of age. He 
did, in fact, challenge the vote of one 
young lady—a leading society belle—on 
that ground. ‘‘Here is her father,” said 
one of the judges; “the can tell her age.” 
**She can speak for herself,” said he, when 
the young lady unblushingly averred that 
she was twenty-one, and in fact twenty- 
two, evidently to the great astonishment of 
the ungallant challenger, who certainly 
thought, and with apparent justice, that 
she was about seventeen. The middle-aged 
ladies of the party so unmercifully chatfed 
the challenger as to their age that he sub- 
sided with an awkward apology, and they 
voted without further opposition, This 
vanguard was followed during the after- 
noon by a large number of ladies, going in 
groups of two or three to the polls, and 
their husbands or other male relations with 
them, except for which the wretches would 
probably not have gone at all. About one- 
third of the adult male population of St. 
Paul were aware that yesterday was elec- 
tion day; aware, that is, in the sense that 
they took any interest whatever in the fact, 
and that all of that third did not vote, the 
totals show. At most of the polls absolute 
quiet prevailed. 

This is a single case, but it may serve to 
allay the fears of those who think the vote 
of women will always be cast solid one 
way, and that too against the candidate of 
the men. B. 

__—____—__—__»-¢-9—— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ITALY. 


‘Those women who interest themselves 
in the participation of women in the man- 
agement of State and municipal affairs will 
greet with satisfaction the news that in 
Italy a step has just been taken in that di- 
rection which brings the desired object a 
little nearer. A proposition has been made 
to Parliament there, in the new organiza- 
tion of the provincial and district regula- 
tions, whereby women may be admitted to 
the right of suffrage. For them, as for the 
men, this right is to be given after the age 
of twenty-one years, and the payment of 
the assessed tax, which shall never be less 
than five frances; electors of both sexes, in 
accordance with a clause in the electoral 
laws, must also be able to read and write. 
The women, however, are accorded a priv- 
ilege which must.have had its origin in con- 
siderations of gallantry; they ean vote 
either in person, or directly to the presi- 
dent of the electoral bureau; or can send 
their vote in a sealed envelope by a third 
person; such vote, with the certifying affi- 
davit of the burgomaster, being signed by 
the voter’s name.” 

The above is translated from the Berne 
City Journal, Switzerland, and shows how 
wide-spread is the movement for equal 
rights for women. 

Boston, Mass. 








JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 
ee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The National W. C. 'T. U. headquarters 
are now at No. 16 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, up one flight. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, will 
address the Ethical Society in Boston, on 
Sunday, May 20th. 

The Southern World, published at Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, is an excellent paper; among 
the best of our exchanges. 

The remonstrants will be answered at 
Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 
28th. ‘There will be music; a fine meeting 
is expected. 

Vassar needs professorships, scholar- 
ships and general endowments. Forty 
thousand dollars will endow a chair and 
six thousand a scholarship.—Jndependent. 

The Grand Army Encampment which is 
to be at Denver next summer will have no 
liquor sold on the grounds nor as far as 
they have jurisdiction. 

By a large vote the Massachusetts House 
has rejected the bill authorizing husband 
and wife to transfer property to each 
other, after some amendments had been 
adopted. 

Dr. and Mrs. I. T. Talbot gave a recep- 
tion to the students of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Boston University, on Friday 
evening. 

Fifty ladies voted yesterday at the 
school election. It created no commotion, 
and was done decently and in order. We 
think none of them sacrificed any dignity. 
—Colorado Gazette. 

The Spencerian Business College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., held its graduating exer- 
cises on the 15th inst., in Lincoln Hall. 
This excellent institution deserves the suc- 
cess it has attained. 








The Michigan Legislature has passed 
the Scientific Temperance Instruction Bill 
petitioned for by the W. C. T. U. and the 
temperance people generally. The vote was 
68 to 12 in the house, and 25 to 2 in the 
Senate. 

Mr. H. I. Jarretsgn delivered an excel- 
lent address before the Marion Co., Iowa, 
Woman Suffrage Convention, entitled, 
“Equal rights for all.” It was reproduced 
in full in a local paper, and will be helpful 
to the cause. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford will Jecture on 
Woman Suffrage during Anniversary week 
as follows: At Wilbraham, Monday even- 
ing May 28; at Holyoke, Tuesday, May 
29; at North Brookfield, (probably) Thurs- 
day, May 31; at West Brookfield, Friday, 
June 1. 

Three-fourths of the voters in Mount 
Vernon, Dakota, signed a petition to the 
town commissioners against license. The 
women presented it in person, and pleaded 
for their homes. The license was refused, 
and now Mount Vernon is a prohibition 
town. 

The demand for tickets to the Suffrage 
Festival is so great that it will probably 
be found necessary to extend tables into 
the Meionaon Chapel. Tickets at these 
additional tables will inelude admission to 
reserved front seats in the gallery, so that 
after supper they will have an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the proceedings. 

We have received a useful pamphlet is- 
sued by the U. 8S. Bureau of Education, 
written by Dr. Charles Warren, who gives 
an account of the bureau, its history, its 
organization, its work and its intentions. 
This bureau has sent out many valuable 
circulars of information besides its annual 
report. 

The N. E. Women’s Club, always pleas- 
ant and useful, was especially interesting 
at its ‘tea’ this week. Mrs. Samuel Bright, 
of England, sister-in-law of John and Ja- 
cob Bright, was present and made her 
maiden speech. Miss Kensington, secre- 
tary of the Girton College, was there. Miss 
Eva Channing told of the Greek Play by 
the young ladies of Boston University, and 
altogether the evening was delightful. 
Miss M. A. Hardaker‘s paper in the after- 
noon on Free Trade and Protection was 
fully appreciated. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who is delivering 
2a course of lectures upon the American 
Poets, at Amherst, is a special student of 
American history and is now engaged 
in the preparation of a course of lectures 
upon **The Pilgrim Fathers,” to be deliv- 
ered in Boston, New York and elsewhere, 
in the autumn. ‘The lectures will be six 
in number, as follows: 1, Robert Brown; 
2, New England in England; 3, New 
England in Holland: 4, Plymouth; 5, 
Bradford's Journal: 6, John Robinson. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann will speak for the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion this week, in Fitehburg, on Thursday 
evening, May 24th, on ‘*‘Woman’s Right to 
Vote,” and on Friday evening, on ‘The 
Moral Failure of Government,.”’ She will 
also address the Germans, probably, at 

East Cambridge, on Monday evening, May 
21st; at Lawrence, Tuesday evening, 22d; 
at Providence, R. I., Saturday evening, 
26th; at the Turn Halle, Middlesex St., 

toxbury, on Sunday evening, May 27th. 
All are invited. 

The W. C. T. U. is now organized in 
three thousand towns and cities of the 
United States, and has seventy-five thou- 
sand members as its estimated constituen- 
cy in 1883. Mrs. Lucas, the sister of John 
Bright, is president of the British W. C. 
TT. U., and Mrs. D. TB. Chisholm, of Ham- 
ilton, Canada, is president of the Canadian 
W. C.'T. U. Miss Willard and these are 
in correspondence relative to a simulta- 
neous movement for such an increase in 
the number of local auxiliaries as will 
make this the most notable year’s organiz- 
ing ever known in temperance annals. 
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We have received ‘‘Jubilee Notes of the 
Oberlin Colony and College,” Nos. 1 and 
2. They are full of facts and pleasant mem- 
ories to the students, who number thou- 
sands, and who fill posts of usefulness in | 
all the four quarters of the globe. The | 
Jubilee Supplement Notes by President | 
Fairchild and Treasurer Marsh show the | 
wonderful growth and success of the col- | 
lege, where co-education has existed for | 
half a century, and only good has come to 
the college. Such facts ought to have 
weight with other colleges which still ex- 
clude women. 
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PAPER HANGINGS. 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Btyles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, ete., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
Boston. 
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STAMPING 
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EMRBOIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
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“| HAVE USED 
And sold CACTUS BALM for more than two years, 
and I personally KNOw it to be all it is claimed. It 
WILL grow hair, cure Dandruff and Scalp and Skin 
troubles, &c.” So testifies WM. J. POWELL, East 
Milton, Mass. The Balm is for sale by him and other 





reliable Hairdressers and A pothecaries, and by SMITH 
BROS., Proprietors, 349 Washington St. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 


and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Al. 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 
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LARCH TREES, 


BY F. W. FABER. 





All men speak ill of thee, unlucky tree! 
Spoiling with graceless line the mountain edge, 
Clothing with awkward sameness rifted ledge 
Or uplands swelling brokenly and free: 

Yet shalt thou win some few good words of me. 
Thy boughs it is that teach the wind to mourn, 
Haunting deep inland spot» and groves forlorn 
With the true murmurs of the plaintive sea. 
When tuft and shoot on vernal woodlands shine, 
Who hath a green unwinterlike as thine? 

And when thou leanest o’er some beetling brow, 
With pale thin twigs the eye can wander through, 
There is no other tree on earth but thou 


Which brings the sky so near or makes it seem 80 


blue. 
— +o -_——— 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW: 
A Dialogue. 





BY CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 





“O happy, happy land! 
Angels like rushes stand 

About the wells of light.”— 

“Alas, I have not eyes for this fair sight: 
Hold fast my hand.”— 


e “As in a soft wind, they 
Bend all one blessed way, 
Each bowed in his own glory, star with star.”— 
*“*I cannot see so far, 
Here shadows are.”— 


“White-winged the cherubim, 
Yet whiter seraphim, 

Glow white with intense fire of love.”— 
**Mine eyes are dim: 

1 look in vain above, 
And miss their hymn.”— 
“Angels, Archangels cry 
One to other ceaselessly. 

(1 hear them sing) 

One ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ to their King.”— 
“I do not hear them, I”,— 


“Joy to thee, Paradise,— 
Garden and goal and nest! 

Made green for wearied eyes; 
Much softer than the breast 

Of mother-dove clad in a rainbow’s dyes. 


All precious souls are there 

Most safe, elect by grace, 

All tears are wiped forever from their face : 
Untired in prayer 
They wait and praise, 

Hidden for a little space. 


*“Boughs of the Living Vine, 

They spread in summer shine 
Green leaf with leaf: 

Sap of the Royal Vine, it stirs like wine 
Tn all both less and chief. 


“Sing to the Lord, 
All spirits of all flesh, sing; 

For he hath not abhorred 
Our low estate nor scorned our offering : 
Bhout to our King.”— 


*But Zion said: 
My Lord forgetteth me, 

Lo, she hath made her bed 
In dust; forsaken weepeth she 
Where alien rivers swell the sea, 


“She laid her body as the ground, 

Her tender body as the ground to those 
Who passed; her harpstrings cannot sound 
In a strange land; discrowned 

Bhe sits, and drunk with woes.”— 


“© drunken not with wine, 
Whose sins and sorrows have fulfilled the sum,— 
Be not afraid, arise, be no more dumb; 
Arise, shine, 
For thy light is come.”— 
** Can these bones live?””"— 
“God knows: 
The prophet saw such clothed with flesh and skin; 
A wind blew on them and life entered in; 
They shook and rose. 
Hasten the time, O Lord, blot out their sin, 
Let life begin.” 





ee 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO THE 
ORDAN. 


In order to go from Jerusalem, it is nec- | 


mules with the tents and the luggage, ac- 
companied by the escort of six Arabs. As 
we left the city, Clarkson, the courier, 
rode up to me to make inquiries about the 
safety of the journey, knowing that I had 
had some experience, and his eye turned 
on Miss Bromly with a certain degree of 
solicitude. 

After the mid-day lunch in the chalky 
cliffs of the rapid descent of the mountain, 
we all felt as if we had known each other 
a long time, three hours in a tent being 
equivalent to three weeks of ordinary life 
in promoting intimacy. As we descended 
the natural stairway of rock, Clarkson was 
sent ahead to secure the best camping- 
ground in the neighborhood of the Jordan, 
and he left us with apparent reluctance. 

Arriving at the Jordan, Miss Bromly, 
having brought a bathing costume with 
her, appeared in it on the shore of the 
stream with the matter-of-course air that 
she might have shown at Brighton or New- 
port, and ran into the water at the place 
where John is believed to have baptized 
the multitudes who came down from Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. The current was rap- 
id, and some anxiety was manifested by 
Mrs. Bromly. he courier stood near the 
edge of the stream ina careless attitude ; 
but his eye was notin harmony with his 
lounging manner. As I walked near him, 
I saw that he was endeavoring to repress 
the appearance of solicitude which he felt. 
This was not natural in a courier. Why a 
man in his station should take such an un- 
usual interest in one of his travellers was a 
question which began to excite my curios- 
ity. 

As we stood looking at the swimmer 
playing in the water, I observed to Mrs. 
Bromly that her daughter was in good 
spirits, which started the maternal tongue, 
and before long I was made acquainted 
with a portion of the daughter’s history. 
Tt appeared that Helen had fallen in love, 
and with a good-for-nothing artist in the 
Latin Quarter, who lived from hand to 
mouth. They had had some trouble in 
éktranging her from the young man, but 
finally succeeded, and she seemed to have 
entirely gotten over the episode, 

‘What was the name of this presuming 

painter?” 
| “Charles Bromly.” 
**A relative of yours?” 
| **Not in the least.” 
| “Did he seem to get over it as easily as 
| your daughter?” 

“No; he persevered for some time, but 
we finally shook him by taking this voy- 
age to the Jordan.” 

Mrs. Bromly’s life had been passed rath- 
er in acquiring riches than the niceties of 
her native tongue. While this conversa- 
tion was taking place, the eyes of the 
courier were looking at the radiant face of 
the swimmer with a reflected radiance. 
She was indifferent toward him, apparent- 
ly not even taking cognizance of his pres- 
ence. But hewas absorbed. There was in 
his face something that should not be found 
in that of a courier when contemplating 
his mistress, even in the opinion of the 
| democracy of America. I said to myself, 
this is as plain as a pike-staffas far as the 
courier is concerned, but the cause of it is 
evidently not aware of the effect of her 
charms. The parents were evidently in 
the same ignorance. ‘Then came the 








| 





essary to have an escort of Arabs. As the | 
price of such an escort is rather onerous 

for one person, parties are often made up | 
in Jerusalem to share it, as well as to have | 


the pleasure of travelling with company. 
While exploring the hills of Judaa, I met 


an American family, who invited me to | 


join them in their excursion to the place 


above mentioned. The invitation came | 


after several days’ sight-seeing together in 
the Holy City, and was at once accepted. 

I shall call the family by the name 
Bromly. It consisted of Mr. Bromly, 
wife and daughter Helen, and they were 
accompanied by an Egyptian dragoman 
and a courier whom they had engaged in 
Malta. 

Mr. Bromly, had made money, and his 
views of life were what is called practical. 
Twenty years of close union with her part- 
ner in the struggle for money had made of 
his wife a pale reflection of her husband. 
As one of those compensations which na- 
ture occasionally furnishes, the daughter 
was different from both her parents in 
almost every respect. She had the beauty 
which is one of the national dowries of 
the American woman when young, and 
she had enjoyed social and educational ad- 
vantages which had been denied to the 
parents. The development of grace and 
perfection in this handsome young woman 
was regarded, it is hardly necessary to say, 
with parental admiration. She was the 
realization of their dream. The grubbing 
for money had been the work of their lives, 
and she was their pleasure. Hence she 
was somewhat spoiled; it could hardly be 
otherwise. 

Early in the morning, as the first rays 
of the Syrian sun gilded the dome of the 
Mosque of Omar, we passed out of the gate 
of St. Stephen, on the eastern side of Je- 
rusalem, on horseback, followed by the 





thought whether it was not my duty to 
apprise the parents of my knowledge, 
which was followed by another thought 
that it was none of my business. I turned 
to Mr. Bromly. 

“Observe the wren on the thorn-bush; 
there, too, is the nightingale of the desert 
singing in the branches of the tarmarisk 
overhanging the stream. I wonder if it 
sung its song when John stood there in the 
water as it does now?” 

“I don’t take much stock in that kind of 
thing,” observed Mr. Bromly; “but I 
should like to know how much Herod gave 
Cleopatra an acre for the land lying round 
here. Not much, I reckon.” 

“But it was very fertile in those days. 
The Knights of the Holy Sepulchre owned 
it once, and they derived from it princely 
revenues.” 

“Tt don’t look so,” said Mr. Bromly; 
‘still, with irrigation something might be 
done with it.” 

The talk was interrupted by a little 
scream from Mrs. Bromly. We turned 
quickly, and saw Miss Bromly borne away 
with the rapid current, and the courier 
swimming swiftly after her. I pulled off 
my coat and plunged in, too, but by the 
time I had got well into the stream, he 
had caught her and was pulling for the 
shore. I reached them while they were 
still in deep water, and assisted in getting 
the young woman to land. 

She did not faint nor show any sign of 
weakness, and the probabilities are that 
shejwould have reached the shore unaided, 
although it would have taken a little 
longer. 

' “It was not worth while getting your- 
selves wet,” she said pluckily shaking her- 
self like a water-dog. 

The courier was more frightened than 


‘That courier is first-class,” said Brom- 
ly. “I shall give bim a liberal backshish.” 

“Yes,” added Miss Helen, “he is an ex- 
cellent fellow, and ought to have a nice 
present.” 

I looked into the calm eyes of her who 
said this, and saw that it was simply a 
sentiment of gratitude for a service ren- 
dered by a subordinate. 

The courier hurried off to his tent to 
take off his wet clothing, and five minutes 
after, as I was passing it, it occurred tome 
that I had some trivial order to give, and I 
stepped in to see him. Here a revelation 
awaited me. He was just putting on a 
dry undergarment, which he hurriedly ad- 
justed ashe saw me. But I caught sight 
of what he strove to hide. The complex- 
ion of his body was that of a blonde, while 
that of his face and hands was as dark as 
an Arab’s. 

“T have seen it,” said I, looking him in 
the eye. 

“Seen what?” said he, striving to get 
his eyes away from mine. 

“The difference between your body and 
your face.” 

“fam much sunburned—travelling 
Egypt, you know.” 

1 donot believe the sun has anything to 
do with it.” 

My face was probably skeptical. 

“Come,” said I, **what does this mas- 
querading mean?’ 

Heat length made his confession. He 
was, as the reader probably suspects, the 
Bohemian painter of whom Mrs. Bromly 
had spoken to me. THe followed the fam- 
ily to Malta, where he disguised himself, 
presented himself as a courier, and was en- 
gaged because “the spoke English so plain- 
ly.” Under his black locks he showed me 
a closely cropped blonde head. So far the 
family had not an idea of his identity, not 
even Miss Helen. 

When he said this, I told him I was in- 
clined to think that she did not love him, 
as true love is said to penetrate all dis- 
guises. 

** Alas!” said he, ‘I am afraid myself that 
she does not return my affection.” 

**But when you were together in Paris, 
did she not manifest in some way”— 

‘She accorded me a preference, and that 
was all. She never told me that she loved 
me.” This was said ruefully. 

‘Well, what do you propose to do?’ 
said I, taking a common-sense view of the 
affair. 

‘All that I propose is to be near her. 
I don’t go beyond that.” 

After which he conjured me to silence, 
which I promised for the time being, re- 
serving the right to speak when I thought 
it my duty. 

The next day we made an excursion over 
the burning plain of about an hour to the 
Arab village of El Riha, which stands on 
the site of ancient Jericho. We soon 
reached the place, consisting of a score or 
two of mud huts, the whole surrounded 
by a wall of brush and stones. Of the fa- 
mous “City of Palms,” only one tree re- 
mained. 

“There were once beautiful avenues 
lined with sycamore and palm trees and 
palaces,” said the courier, ‘ton the ground 
over which we are walking. There was 
here, too, a great circus for gladiatorial 
combats. Herod dwelt here after being 
driven out of Jerusalem.” 

‘First-class, our courier is,” said Bromly 
to his wife. 

“The end was sad,” continued the cour- 
ier. ‘Contentions arose before his death, 
and as he died he already saw the scramble 
for his possessions. The sterile plains 
which you see around you were once fer- 
tile gardens, belonging to a woman who 
was much loved.” 

“And she was” asked Helen. 
“Cleopatra. Antony gave her these gar- 
dens. His was a noble heart, whose affec- 
tion was not requited, for she never loved 
him as he loved her.” 

‘Clarkson, you speak feelingly on the 
subject,” observed Helen, with the faintest 
bit of acidity in her speech. 

‘*How do you come to know these things, 
Clarkson?” asked Bromly. 

‘*Picked them up from travellers.” 
“And, Clarkson,” pursued Bromly, 
‘what do you say to the blowing of that 
horn which overthrew the walls of Jeri- 
co?” 
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“IT simply say,” answered the courier, 
‘that it is the greatest blow on record.” 
“T have a suspicion that Clarkson is not 
orthodox,” said Helen. 

“T am—at least in one particular.” 
“What is that?” 

“IT shall tell you another time, Miss 
Bromly.” 

“Ah! you make a secret of it. Pray do 
not let us violate your confidence.” 

“I shall tell it to you alone, Miss Brom- 


" “Clarkson, you are presuming too much 
on my good nature. Let me inform you, if 
you do not know it, that a lady has no se- 
crets with a person in your station.” 
After this rebuke Clarkson subsided into 
silence. 





she, but soon recovered his self-possession. 


As we rode back, there was probably re- 
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morse in the breast of Miss Bromly for her 
harsh treatment of the courier, since she 
invited him to ride up alongside and hold 
an umbrella over ber head against the sun. 
He availed himself of the invitation with 
alacrity, and became radiant during the 
rest of the ride back. 

I took a little stroll with Miss Bromly 
along the banks of the Jordan while wait- 
ing dinner. As she threw twigs into the 
stream, the conversation turned Parisward, 
and I asked if she had ever known a young 
painter there called Bromly, a namesake of 
hers. 

“What Bromly?”’ asked she, with an un- 
changed face. 

“Charles Bromly, an American.” 

“Charles Bromly,.” she repeated, as if 
trying to recollect the name. ‘He lived in 
the Latin Quarter, did he not?” 

“Tle did.” 

“Oh yes, I knew him.” 

“What did you think of him?” 

“1 thought he was a nice young man. 
| How muddy the water is! I wonder if it 
is always as muddy as this?” 

Her face bore the calm of innocence, and 
[ felt that the young man must be labor- 
ing under a strange delusion. 

Yes,” said I, ‘it is always more or less 
muddy. Did you not leave Paris with a 
strong regret?” 

“Not only @ strong regret, but half a 
dozen of them,” she answered with vivac- 
ity. ‘First, there was my dress-maker— 
I parted from him witha pang; second, 
there was my modiste—that was pang 
number two; the opera, three; Frangais, 
four; the Bois de Boulogne, five. Let me 
see, What was my sixth pang! Ah, yes, 
our snug little dinners where we lived in 
the Champs Elysées.” 

As we returned to the tent, I observed, 
“Then your heart did not call you back 
when you left Paris?” 

“Why, a few moments ago I enumerated 
half a dozen calls, since you seemed so de- 
sirous of knowing. Do you smell the pilaf? 
Is it not good?” 

When we reached the tent the dragoman 
told us that Mr. and Mrs. Bromly were 
waiting for us, and we sat down to dinner, 
served by the dragoman and cook. ‘The 
courier came in, and also endeavored to as- 
sist at the table. He waited on Miss Brom- 
ly especially, changing her plate and offer- 
ing her food until it appeared to annoy 
her, for she said, ‘‘Clarkson, you have too 
much zeal.” 

The courier, however, continued to move 
about her with invitations for her to eat of 
this and that, when she said, somewhat 
sharply,—— 

“Olarkson, you area good courier, but 
you are too officious. I faney you have an 
idea that you saved my life in the Jordan 
yesterday, and that I am henceforth in 
some sense to be under your protection. 
If you entertain such an idea, you will do 
well to banish it at once. You did not 
save my life—I wish that distinctly under- 
stood—for I could easily have got to the 
shore unaided. I am a fair swimmer. 
Clarkson, you will please retire; I think we 
can finish this dinner without any further 
assistance from you.” 

Clarkson bit his lip, bowed in silence, 
and went out, when both Mr. and Mrs. 
sromly observed to their daughter that she 
was unnecessarily severe with the courier. 
Half an hour afterward, I found the cour- 
ier chafing and waiting for me in my tent. 

‘This is a dog's life,” he said, doggedly. 

“Of your own choosing,” Ladded. ** You 
‘an change it whenever you like.” 

“She did not blow hot and cold this way, 
half a dozen times a day, in Paris.” 

‘Since you refer to that,” said I, “let me 
ask you seriously if you don’t think your 
imagination has given a color to your re- 
lations with Miss Bromly that they in real- 
ity did not possess 7” 
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‘““We were intimate,” answered he, ‘tand 
she appeared to like me. All the ordinary 
signs pointed that way—I can say no more 
than that. You must understand how I 
feel, and that I can not exaggerate in a mat- 
ter of such delicacy as this.” 

‘But when I talked to her to-day about 
you, she did not seem to feel any attach- 
ment for you; indeed, she appeared at first 
to have some difficulty in recollecting your 
name.” 

“She is full of jinesse,” returned he. 
**You don’t know, her. She has been sim- 
ply playing the comedian with you.” 

‘*You think she has no idea that you are 
under that disguise?” 

‘*None whatever.” 

In the evening the Arabs came from El 
Riha to give a ‘‘fantasia.”” The nasal voices 
of these dark people and a string instru- 
ment of primitive fashion furnished the 
music for the dance which some of them 
performed before us. 

The Syrian moon shone down on the 
camp with a brightness unknown to the 
Western world as the group sat and talked 
with an expansion they would not have 
displayed under ordinary circumstances. 
It ran into the groove about handsome 
women and desirable men. 





“Well,” said I, **Miss Bromly, I suppose 
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you have made up your mind .about the 
type of man you admire?” 

“T have. He is dark, slight, and rather 
under the middle height.” + 

The whilom Charles Bromly was light, 
strong, and above the middle height. 

‘He is a man of a positive natwre, who 
looks at the practical side of life. Not one 
of those passionate people who devote 
themselves to an art and talk of nothing 
else. And of all professions, | think that 
of painting is one of the most unsatisfac. 
tory and precarious. My type is not q 
painter.” 

A shade of sorrow passed over the face 
of the listening courier. Mr. Bromly com. 
mended his daughter for her opinion as to 
the man most entitled to admiration, whom 
he designated in his more homely tongue 
asa ‘square man.” As to Mrs. Bromly, 
could she have given expression to an opin- 
ion without a breach of domestic propriety, 
she would have probably found the virtues 
of a perfect man united in her husband. 

Miss Bromly’s snubbing of the courier 
was carried to such an extent that the par- 
ents told her that they would no longer sub- 
mit to it, and they peremptorily command. 
ed her to treat him who had been subjected 
to her tyranny with a consideration due to 
him as well as herself. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
the daughter. 

**Be kind to him,” said the parents in 
chorus. ‘*We insist upon it.” 

‘Well, since you insist upon it, T shall.” 
The courier was near at hand. She called 
him. ‘Please come here, Clarkson, I wish 
to speak to you in the presence of my fath- 
er and mother.” 

The courier, surprised, stood before her, 

**My parents think I should make amends 
to you for my past cruelties, and I agree 
with them.” 

The courier began stammering. 

‘*My parents are under the impression,” 
continued she, **that I dislike you, but [am 
going to prove to them that they are mis- 
taken. The fact is, Clarkson, I like you. 
Indeed, I think I may venture to say that 
I love you.” 

“Now you are going too far the other 
way,” burst out Bromly. 

‘There is a happy medium of propriety 
in all things, Helen,” added the mother. 

“You had better modify that speech, 
daughter,” urged the father, ‘tor Clarkson 
may presume on it.” 

“*T expect him to do so.” 

*Confound it! You don’t propose to 
fall in love with a courier, I hope!” cried 
the excited father. 

‘*No, father.” 

“What do you mean, then, by telling 
Clarkson that you love him?” 

‘Clarkson is not a courier.” 

**What is he then?” 

“T shall show you.” 

And going toward the courier, she said 
to him, ‘Permit me to take some liberties 
with your toilet.” Saying this, she lifted 
the black wig from the courier’s head—he 
the picture of astonishment—and turning 
to her parents, remarked, ‘* You see, there 
is something else than a courier under that.” 

‘Then you knew who I was?” asked the 
beaming man thus uncovered. 

‘From the first day we engaged you in 
Malta.” 

“Then my acting was that of a novice 
compared to yours, Helen.” 

“Oh, [ think you did the courier very 
well, considering that you had such an ex- 
acting mistress.” 

There was immediate protest from the 
parents. They would never permit sucha 
man to address their daughter. They fum- 
ed with anger. And the cause of their 
wrathful indignation looked as if he began 
to lose heart at the formidable opposition 
displayed. 

‘Let the storm blow over,’ was the judi- 
cious counsel of the young woman. 

Had they been like the stubborn oak in 
La Fontaine’s fable, they would have been 
uprooted by the storm, but, like the lithe 
and cunning reed, they bent before it. 

The irate father said he had already se- 
lected a man of might and money to be her 
husband, with whom her life was to be 
passed in mundane splendor. At this she 
picked up an apple of Sodom which had 
fallen from a tree near by, and said,—— 

“Then my life would be like this—beau- 
tiful, perhaps, without, but containing 
only ashes and bitterness within.” 

That evening as they wended their way 
up the Mar Saba Valley, and the setting 
sun threw his rays across the Judzean hills 
and gilded the top of the Moab Mountains, 
peace was restored, and the parents be- 
came partially reconciled to the painter. 
The young swain made the most of this re- 
lenting, and it is reasonable to infer from 
it that the journey to the Jordan was only 
the first stage to the long and happy one 
of a life time.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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MEDICAL EXCLUSIVENESS DEPRECATED. 











Editors Woman’s Journal : 

“Tyranny” is tyranny and “exclusive- 
ness” is exclusiveness, said I to myself, 
when reading an article entitled ‘*Co-Edu- 
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cation in Medicine” in the JouRNAL of 
May 5th. Why not leave the choice of her 
medical college (as between the co-educa- 
tional and the schools for women only) to 
the’ student and her friends? There are 
several considerations that may lead a 
young woman to a college where nove but 
women are received, and the ‘‘telling argu- 
ments” of Dr. Bedell, so far as appears in 
the JOURNAL, touched none of them. s. 
Baltimore, Md. 
ee 
WOMEN IN COLORADO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, MAY 10, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the conundrims which we, in 
this part of the country, have never satis- 
factorily solved,is, Why are Raymond's ex- 
eursions planned in such wise as to almost 
invariably bring the tourists to Colorado 
in the least pleasant weather of the whole 
year? From October to April we have 
nearly unbroken sunshine ; wind storms, it 
is true, visit us, but rain and snow are 
rarely seen, we have long successions of 
bright, beautiful days, with skies of a deep 
shade of blue, never seen in New England, 
save sonfetimes in summer, immediately 
after a thunder-shower, and literally cloud- 
less. With April come the spring storms of 
rain or snow and—Raymond’s excursions. 

If it were possible to transport, instant- 
ly, by means of a magic carpet, or some 
such fashion, our New England friends 
from the damp, cold, snowy atmosphere of 
their winter, to one of our delightful, 
warm, sunny, Colorado days, such as we 
luxuriate in during the greater part of the 
winter months, it would seem to the stran- 
ger so suddenly set down in our midst a 
greater wonder than the magic carpet, that 
our continent should hold such widely dif- 
ferent climates. 

When we look at the columns of death 
notices in our Eastern newspapers, we are 
saddened to see how frequent the recur- 
rence of the words “of consumption, 
while the statistics of the mortality in any 
Eastern State will show a frightful pre- 
ponderance of the same cause of death. 

Coming here as exiles, living among the 
invalids as we do, and understanding thor- 
oughly the effect of this climate upon lung 
diseases, we often wish it were possible to 
make people at the East realize more fully 
how many of these precious lives might be 
saved, and how many more prolonged and 
made easier, by a residence in this pure, 
life-giving air. 

We have here a charming little city, at 
the very base of Pike’s Peak. (Quiet, order- 
ly, moral, few places of the same size, 
either East or West, can boast of such at- 
tractions. People from all parts of the 
world come here, for various reasons, but 
principally for health. The place is com- 
pletely cosmopolitan. The stranger of 
whatever nationality coming here is al- 
most sure to drift into a cirele of his own 
people, and in so doing, he comes to feel 
at home. There seems to be but little in- 
terest in the question of woman suffrage 
in the city. Now and then we hear some 
one advocating its cause; oddly enough, it 
is more often a manthan a woman. There 
may be some organization, or some spe- 
cial work in progress, but if so, inquiry 
has failed to elicit the fact. 

The women of this place are busy work- 
ers ; perhaps they are all too much occupied 
with showing the world what women can 
do with the privileges they now have to 
have any time or strength left to devote 
to enlarging their opportunities. Certain- 
ly there are but few places where one can 
find so many examples of woman's ability 
to conquer difficulties in spite of the dis- 
advantages of education, as in this’ city. 
One constantly meets with instances of 
delicately nurtured women, trained to do 
nothing especially well, who have found 
themselves here, with invalid husbands 
and little children to care for, the income 
cut off or materially lessened by the hus- 
band’s illness, while from the same cause 
expenses are proportionally increased. It 
is wonderful how successfully such wom- 


en meet the exigencies of the case; how 
well they manage their scanty means ; how 


bravely and patiently they take up their 
burdens, and even contrive, in their poor, 
untrained way, toearn something to add a 
little to the family comfort. Nothing can 
exceed the cheerfulness, patience, and 
courage with which a woman will toil for 
her family, and the emergencies that arise 
in a place like this are a better answer to 
such fallacies as those advanced by Dr. 
Dix than volumes of argument. If every 
girl was taught to do something well, or 
trained to some profession, much of the 
misery one sees would be avoided. The 
ideal picture of woman’s s reigning as queen 
in her happy home, shielded by her “‘natur- 
al protector” from every “rough blast,” is 

very pretty; its greatest fault being hat 
it is so rarely seen in real life. Putting 
aside the manifold cases when women are 
cruelly abused and neglected by their 
“natural protector,” who has proved utter- 
ly unworthy of his trust, what are women 
to do when failing health deprives them of 
the services and care of their protector? 
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Cases are constantly arising where the bur- 
den of the support of the family must be 
thrown upon the petted and shielded wife. 


short time to become convinced, not only 
of the natural capacity of woman for use- 
fulness, but of the vital importance of 
training every woman to some way of earn- 
ing a livelihood and the injustice of depriv- 
ing her of such means of support. 

We have here every facility for making 
life pleasant. Delightful rides and drives, 
grand scenery, charming society, pure air 
and water. People can make for them- 
selves just as pleasant homes in this far 
Western land as in our dearly loved New 
England. The conditions of life vary to a 
certain extent from New England life, but 
every one here is a law unto himself in re- 
spect to domestic arrangements, and it is 
easy for people to gather about them much 
the same class of people, and live in much 
the same way, that they did in the homes 
they have left. 

We have churches in profusion, of great 
variety of creeds; artists, musicians, and 
literary people abound. Every one is busy 
and occupied. Rarely does one find a place 
where every one is so completely absorbed 
in some elevating occupation, and where 
so little petty gossip is heard. 

‘The public school system is excellent,and 
there are several good private schools. 
But our crowning glory is our college. At 
this institution young men and women are 
educated together, in the higher branches 
too (tell it not to Dr. Dix), and we have yet 
te learn of any evil effects resulting there- 
from. On the contrary the students seem 
to be a very well-behaved set of young 
people; with high aims and aspirations, 
attaining a creditable standard of scholar- 
ship, and bidding fair to be good and use- 
ful men and women, for whose lives the 
world will be better. 

Much more might be said of our beauti- 
ful city with her magnificent surroundings, 
but this is surely enough to convince our 
friends that the women of Colorado are 
not backward in the work of progress, and 
that in some respects we may put older 


and larger places to the blush. J. A. 8. 


-* 5 ae — 
REPEAL OF THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
A 


The Pall-Mall Gazette of April 21st, in 
a leading editorial, said to be written by 
John Morley himself, thus comments on 
the reeent action of Parliament : 

A SIGNIFICANT DIVISION. 

The triumphant majority of last night 
may, as the Times truly says, be taken as 
the death-blow of the system against which 
the motion was levelled. No doubt any set 
of arrangements that has been once estab- 
lished, and is moreover, as in this case, sup- 
ported by the strong prepossessions of more 
than one powerful profession, is sure to die 
very hard. Attempts will be made to pre- 
serve some of the features of the system 
after its most odious provision has been 
struck out. But in time the whole fabric 
will come down, and the time will not be in- 
tolerably long. Jfr. Osborne Morgan saidall 
that could be said on what the majority of 
his hearers thought the wrong side, and 
Mr. Cavendish Be ntinek® 8 antics in morality 
and logic worked his friends to as high a 
pitch of enthusiasm as they are ever likely 
to reach on the subject. Apart from the 
force which Mr. Stanfield’s personal devo- 
tion and moral earnestness brought to his 
case, and which even his opponents are 
not unwilling to recognize and admire, his 
arguinents were strong enough on the 
merits, as the size and the composition of 
the majority afterwards showed, to be 
practically unanswerable. He first as- 
sumed that the statistics of the supporters 
of the system were true, and he showed 
that even they proved no hygienic success, 
but the contrary; then he demonstrated 
that the statistics were not true, but mis- 
leading impositions; finally, he insisted 
that, whether the Acts had succeeded or 
failed hygienically, there were other ob- 
jections, social, constitutional and moral, 
which no possible amount of hygienic suc- 
cess could be made to overcome. Even 
e ynic s who might have looked with suspi- 
cion on the moral enthusiasm underlying 
and coloring Mr. Stanjield’s solid argu- 
ments were affected when the y found that 
aman of Ur. Whitbread’s gravity and judg- 
ment was equally firm on the same side. 
There was nothing, he said, in foreign ex- 
perience to warrant the hope that compul- 
sion would produce the desired result; 
and our own experie nee of the last fifteen 
years had shown, in his opinion, that we 
should have done better, even from the 
view of the results derived, under a volun- 
tary than under a compulsory system. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will 
lose as little time as may bein acting on 
the opinion of the majority. Their atti- 
tifle last night was not really very tenable. 
It was contended that ‘there was no alter- 
native but for the Government, as a Gov- 
ernment, to treat the question as an open 
one, as other questions of not less social 
and of greater political importance had in 
past times been treated; while as to the 
administration of the Acts, there could be 
but one course to adopt.” It is true that 
Catholic Emancipation, for instance, was 
of greater political importance than the 
subject of Mr. Stanfield’s motion: but there 
the acquiescence was negative, here it is 
positive. There some of the ministers 
wished to see an impolitic restriction re- 
moved; here some of the ministers think 
it immoral as well as inexpedient that cer- 
tain regulations should be practically im- 
posed. So, at least, Lord Hartington al- 
leges. If so, there is all the difference be- 





tween passively assenting to what seems 


One needs to live in a place like this but a‘ 
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politically inexpedient and nten an active 
accomplice in the practical enforcement 
of what is thought morally wrong. This 
is so plain that the neutral attitude of 
the administration could not have been 
maintained, if Lord Hartington rightly de- 
scribes the state of mind of any of his col- 
leagues on the subject. In any case, the 
strength of feeling among an important 
section of the ministerial adherents through 
the country is so great that neutrality 
would not much longer have been endured. 

The vote goes further than may at first 
sight be supposed. It is more significant 
than a superficial observer is likely to per- 
ceive. It is, for one thing, a decisive pro- 
test against the claims of medical experts 
to settle moral and legal questions without 
right of appeal. It was an acceptance by 
Parliament of Mr. Whitbread’s maxim, 
that it ought never to be so watchful as 
where doctors ask to have the policeman 
put at their backs. For another thing, the 
vote was a warning, like that of the night 
before, that though R adicals are as much 
alive as other people to the debt that the 
country owes to its soldiers and sailors, 
yet the opinion of the fighting services is 
not to outweigh the opinion of the nation 
at large, but is to be strictly subordinate 
to it. Thirdly, the vote was a notification 
to all whom it concerns that moral consid- 
erations will play a more effective part in 
modern English democracy than they have 
played in the history of aristocracies, and 
will begin to settle questions that have 
been hitherto dealt with exclusively on 
grounds of expediency. You may call 
this the triumph not of morality, but of 
cant over reason, and of sentimentalism 
over sense, or by whatever description you 
please; but there is the fact, and it is the 
business of a statesman to recognize facts, 
and to govern himself accordingly. It is 
sometimes remarked, and that, too, in no 
unfriendly quarters, that nobody has so 
imperfectly appreciated the real meaning 
of the great victory of 1880 as some of 
those to whom it brought most honor and 
glory. 

— +o 


ILUMOROUS. 





Precocious Boy (munching the fruit of the 
date-tree)—Mamma, if Leat dates enough, 
will I grow up to be an almanac? 


China and Japan buy our dried apples 
freely. Thus does American industry help 
toswell the population of the Orient.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


A bald-headed man, who has heard that 
the hairs of a man’s head are numbered, 
wants to know if there is not some place 
where he can obtain the back numbers. 


After looking at the specimens of Greek 
art at the museum the other day, a gentle- 
man remarked, “Greece must be a very 
warm country. Nobody seems to wear 
clothing there.” 


A visitor enters a French newspaper of- 
fice and is greeted politely by the office- 
boy, “If monsieur comes to fight a duel, 
he will have to be kind enough to call 
again. All our editors are already engaged 
for to-day.” 


The late Dr. Pond was once attempting 
to demolish Darwin and his theories,—a 
task which he frequently engaged in,— 
when he triumphantly wound up with the 
question, “If we are monkeys, where are 
our tails?” The professor, who had been 
speaking for two hours at a stretch before 
asking his poser, was startled to hear a 
tired auditor answer audibly, ‘‘We have 
sat on them so long they are worn off.”— 
Christian Mirror. 





“Every truth has two sides; look at both be- 
fore committing yourself to either.” Kidney- 
Wort challenges the closest scrutiny of its ingre- 
dients and its grand results. It has nothing to 
fear from truth. Doctors may disagree as to the 
best methods and remedies for the cure of con- 
stipation and disordered liver and kidneys. But 
those that have used Kidney-Wort agree that it 
is by far the best medicine known, Its action is 
prompt, thorough and lasting. 


DriPHTHERIA poisons the blood. Convales- 
cents should take Hood's Sarsaparilla to neutral- 
ize and eradicate the poison matter. 


Facts Wort Rememnertne.—There is no 
danger of dying from heart disease without 
knowing it for months, and generally years be- 
forehand. The symptoms are plain and often 
repeated. There will be no danger at allif Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator is taken in time and 
according to directions. It will never fail to cure 
all forms of heart disease. 


i ink nl 
Tue necessity for reform is not confined to 
politics. Household managementas well as pub- 
lic sentiment demands urgent reform in the inter- 
est ofcconomy. The time has gone when sensible 
people endure long treatment for an ailment that 
can be cured at one-fourth the cost. Nowadays 
when a man is attacked with the piles he wants to 
be cured economically and speedily. He's had 
experience; he merely invests a small amount in 
Swayne’s Ointment, firm in the knowledge of an 
early cure. All soreness, pain and itching is 
stopped as by noother remedy. 








GONE IN THREE HAS THEM“ 


Andthink the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Pr. Graves’ leart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. raves’ Heart Regulator mects the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptlys 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ JIcart Regulator shows great results. 

ASTARTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. InGax1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
t3Sold by allLeading Druggists..e3 (4) 
a 








WAYNES 
PILLS 


Known To Men oF Fame ANO Science FOR Rewovine 


ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 
CONSTIPATION, Nes fl, tad 4 


DYSPEPSIA known by i lar appe- 
tor er vil) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
E Complaint, Biliousness, Malari — a 
ever, causing soreness in 

also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations, eyesdull, ary cou, gh, stifled a ante obstruct- 
ed feeling, i —_ red stools. 
APOPLEX i —t, to 
APOPLEXY, "et sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
KID DNE loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
ys urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing dc own 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEA severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

‘When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 


HEADACHE, °° 2 sharp pains in, temples 


y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 









“MEDICAL REGISTER. 


‘DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to 4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDIUCAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially o 

and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. EL en Cry is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the yw 
reatment in connection with her office practice. Th 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ty. Im many diseases they are used gy 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTE - 
which she has sold the past three years re 
themselves. LADIES’ ti PPORTERS, E 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards? 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRING 
RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 

































LIVER 35D BOWELS, 











ACTS AT TH SAME TIME ON 





Dropsy is caused b yew fuid. Rheuma- 
iam ke, by uric wid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
SWAYNE'S PI by gentle action, removes 

the cause, making a permanen' mt cure. Sent by mail for 

25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 ae) $1.00. (In 
CONSTIPATION. 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as | 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate] 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 
lcomplicated withconstipation. Kidney-Worti7 
istrengthens the weakened parts and quickly}? 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians}. 
price 81.] USE [druszists sei 
re a 
°K ! DNEY- WORT 3} : 
Intemperance. 
Murdock Liquid Food: 
Food. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
our joy, its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
your food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 


orders by corrupt matter. Wormas by the pests 
within. olds 4 choking of the secretions. 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SON. 

: Philadelphia, Pa, Sold My Druggists. 

No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
overcome it. 

PILES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very a >t to be 
and medicines have before failed. 

(Qf you have either of these troubles 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
give my testimony as to the eflicacy of your Liquid 
despaired of. 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
and her strength has increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

Yours, mont ef»! 
EV. T. 8. FROST, 


Boston North End seis, 201 ‘North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 





New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—lI write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
[ am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, as ‘I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Tam youge' trul y, 
I. CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 

Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off, 1t is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, exceptin the sense that any food 
is medicinal. 

Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 

From Thos. N, Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former : 

New York, Jan. 10, 1883, 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accumplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


° - $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and Foubetential - 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a , Preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study 

The New England Fensie Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Soc . of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire $th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Seeeetion October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, grade d, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. a Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in "Music and Arte 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Lil. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense o 
material and apparatus) to all matviculates of the year. 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


UMPHREYS 
Vv ETERINA CS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES, CATTLE SHEFP, DUG 
d POULTRY, .aoem 


FOR TWENTY "Rane Humphreys 
athic Veterinary Pecemey ty ~4 




















Homeo- 
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Pamphlets sent free on application, 4 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 
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WOMAN'S PHARMACY IN LOUISVILLE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 12, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At last I can tell you of a decided ‘“‘*move- 
ment” in our midst. You have doubtless 
noticed that our city has established a 
“Pharmacy for Women;” as far as I am 
informed, the only one for women in the 
country. Its Board of Regents is formed 
of our best and most influential citizens, 
and although as yet they are all men, yet 
they are working with all the earnest en- 
thusiasm imaginable. At first all the pro- 
fessorships were filled by men, but one 
physician refused his services on account 
of the *‘cause,” and Mrs. Rachel Loyd was 
solicited by the board to take the chair of 
Chemistry, the most important one of all. 

Mrs. Loyd is a teacher of chemistry in 
our best girls’ school in Louisville. She is 
a chemist who has few equals. She has 
attended the summer schools at Harvard 
for eight years, teaching this branch be- 
tween timesin schools, and her proficiency 
is such that she will yet command the pub- 
lic regard enough to have the chair of 
chemistry offered her in one of our best 
colleges. In the meantime she is doing all 
she can to help on this noble effort here, 
and we are very fortunate in having sucha 
woman among us. For she is a living evi- 
dence of woman’s noblest possibilities de- 
veloped. She is from Philadelphia, and 
her friends there are all so interested in 
our efforts that they are anxious to help 
her in every way possible. 

I think the seed sowed here by the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association at its 
annual meeting two years ago, is the cause 
of this fruit. I had become somewhat dis- 
couraged because our society pined, and 
felt sure that we were a hopeless commu- 
nity. But you see how little I knew, for 
to me this seems a great stride in the right 
direction. 

Now about why it was done. It was not 
because these men’s minds were hammer- 
edat with logical ‘‘ought-to-be’s,” but be- 
cause there was a need of woman's deft- 
ness and uprightness. A druggist here, 
well-known and respected, felt that the as- 
sistants he had from the regular School of 
Pharmacy were often incapable, indolent, 
and sometimes dishonest. They troubled 
him so much that at last he set his wits to 
work to find a way out of his dilemma, and 
concluded that the average woman was 
much more to be relied upon than the aver- 

age drug-clerk. So he took two women, 
trained them, found them quick to learn, 
earnest, intelligent and honest. So his 
gratitude to a class of people who had 
helped him when he had most needed help 
caused him to feel a warm desire to help 
theminturn. He felt that a druggist’s life 
was quiet and secluded, and ought to be 
led by women more than by men. He is 
no reformer in other ways,—this druggist, 
—and for that reason proved to be the best 
possible advocate of this cause among our 
conservative men. He circulated a paper 
among the substantial business men of 
Louisville, telling his experience and cou- 
victions, and the response to this applica- 
tion was very liberal. The names not only 
carry weight, but the men have money, 
brains, and enthusiasm. ‘They are work- 
ing heartily, and you have no idea how 
people’s prejudices are melting away be- 
fore the sunshine of those men’s approba- 
tion, and the additional proof of what a 
woman can become,as shown in Mrs. Loyd. 

They began with four pupils; they now 
have fifteen, and constant applications 
from others. Mrs. Loyd is the secretary, 
and she says they have received letters of 
inquiry from nearly every State, from Can- 
ada to Florida. Of course the beginning 
is small; but its importance can scarcely be 
measured, and it cheers me more than I can 
tell you to think that this came when leg- 
islature, press, and public opinion had 
seemed frozen against us. 

Hereafter we shall feel encouraged under 
all difficulties, and wait for the seed to 
ripen slowly. Ss. G. 


Diden 
> 


MISS HINDMAN IN IOWA. 


Miss Matilda Hindman has done excel- 
lent work for the woman suffrage cause in 
Iowa. The Algona Republican says: 

Those who attended the lecture given by 
Miss Matilda Hindman in the M. E. Church, 
on Monday evening, were more than re- 
paid. Miss Hindman’s address on_ the 
question of woman suffrage was excellent 
in manner and matter. Some of the injus- 
tices borne by women were a, point- 
ed out, and connected by clear and logical 
reasoning with her political inequality. 
The fact that women receive much less pay 
for the same work was dwelt upon at some 
length, and the speaker’s condemnation of 
the injustice was heartily applauded by her 
audience. At the close of the lecture re- 
marks were made by Mrs. C. A. Ingham, 
Prof. Cowles, Rev. Wm. Leggett and Rev. 
Jesse Cole, and a paper endorsing the suf- 
frage movement was circulated through 
the audience, and received some forty sig- 
natures, nearly all of which were those of 
ladies. A committee appointed to name of- 
ficers for a permanent county suffrage so- 
ciety reported the following: President, 
Cc. P. Dorland ; Vice-Presidents, Rey. Miss 
Safford, Mrs. R. C. Glass, Mr. J. M. Com- 
stock; Recording Secretary, Mrs. A. M. 
Horton; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. C. 





| strants will find the names of their own 





A. Ingham; Treasurer, W. H. Ingham; 
Finance Committee, D. H. Hutchins, Mrs. 
M. A. Stough, Mrs. Lewis H. Smith, Mr. 
D. 8S. Ford. A collection amounting to 
$10 was taken for the benefit of the Asso- 
ciation. It is the intention to hold monthly 
meetings. 

Similar testimony reaches us from other 
places in regard to Miss Hindman’s remark- 
able organizing ability. The Gowrie Reg- 
ister says: 

Miss Hindman, of Pittsburgh, Pa., new 
organizing the friends of woman suffrage 
in this State, addressed the people of Gow- 
rie, Monday evening, on the subject of **Ne- 
cessity of Morality in Government.” She 
showed most clearly that this nation needs 
for its own protection to bring in all moral 
element,as a power to make good laws and 
enforce the same. The Congregational 
church was filled with our best citizens, 
who gave the closest attention and showed 
their appreciation of the lecture and their 
belief in the cause by no less than fifty 
leading men and women pledging them- 
selves as believers in the principle and 
workers for its advancement. The object 
of the friends is to organize county and 
township associations to carry this cause 
before the people this year, and to endeavor 
to have legislators elected to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly pledged to vote for the 
Amendment to strike out the word **male™ 
from the Constitution. 


The Carlisle correspondent of the /owa 
State Register says: 


Miss Matilda Hindman filled her appoint- 
ment here last week, and was greeted by 
an appreciative audience, some of whom 
same tive miles. Miss Hindman is a very 
persuasive, convincing speaker, making 
several enthusiastic converts for woman’s 
suffrage, according to the testimony given 
at the close of her lecture. Twenty pledged 
themselves as friends of the cause, and 
eight became annual members of the State 
Society by the payment of 31 each, which, 


with the collection, made a generous 
amount from our little town. <A partial 


organization was effected, with Rey. Geo. 
Miller as President, and a parlor meeting 
announced for Tuesday evening, April 17th. 

This is the kind of work that tells. No 
State can ever be carried for woman suffrage 
by constitutional amendment without a 
thorough canvass of this sort. We hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will sustain 
Miss Hindman with money and active co- 
operation. Unless this can be done, the 
Amendment cannot be carried. The mis- 
take made in Kansas, Vermont, Michigan, 
Colorado and Nebraska was in postponing 
organization till too late. It ought not 


to be repeated in Iowa. i. B. B. 
— 96 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. By Richard P. Hallowell. Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 227 
pages. $1.25, 


This is A compilation of facts from con- 
temporary sources, showing a startling 
series of cruel and brutal outrages inflicted 
upon the early Quakers by the authorities 
of New England. It contains some very 
interesting evidence never before publish- 
ed, and does full justice for the first time 
to the character of these unfortunate vic- 
tims of vulgar bigotry and priestly intoler- 
ance. Mr. Hallowell deserves thanks for 
having brought into small compass the evi- 
dence of these cruel and unprovoked atroc- 
ities. 

It is gratifying to learn that this perse- 
cution did not meet with public approval ; 
that it aroused indignant popular protest ; 
and that it never could have occurred if 
political rights had been free and gener- 
al. Unfortunately, it was then a govern- 
ment of male church members. Suffrage 
was limited to these. Most men and all 
women were governed without consent. 
The ministers exercised autocratic power 
and were inflated with spiritual pride. 
Some of our ‘well-descended” remon- 


ancestors among the perpetrators of these 
atrocities, and will not thank Mr. Hallow- 
ell for bringing their misdeeds to light. 
But the work is a wholesome and needed 
rebuke to the spirit of pharisaism, politi- 
cal and religious ; not yet, we regret to say, 
wholly extinct among our people. * 

H. B. B. 


Engineer. Edited by 
Published by Harper 


JAMES NASMITH, 
Samuel Smiles. 
& Bros. 

In library form and also in the Franklin 
Square Library, it is one of the most helpful 
and valuable books of the season, as it is 
also one of the pleasantest to read. Show- 
ing the development of a man who worked 
with his own hands; who commanded re- 
spect from the best people; and whose in- 
ventions are a lasting benefit. He was 
poor at first, lived on ten shillings a week, 
cooked his own food, invented for his spe- 
cial use an oil stove to cook by, and went 
on with self-respect, using his mechanical 
skill and his inventive genius until all the 
world is a debtorto him. The book is full 
of interest from first to last. L. 8. 


GEORGE ELI0T, by Matilda Blind. Rob- 
erts Brothers. Boston. ‘This is the 
first of the ‘*Famous Women” series. 


The difficulty in writing of George El- 
iot is that she is personally unknown. 
Yet the author of this book, gathering such 
material as she could command, has made 
an interesting book. Griffhouse, the 
home of Mary Ann Evans, with :‘brick-red 
walls covered with ivy, and two stories 
high, with two stately pines and an old 
yew tree,” is the place where the first 
twenty years of her life were spent. She 
remembered the on ney as a place 
‘where roses and cabbages jostle each 
other, and vegetables have to make room 


house, making the butter and cheese with 
her own hands. But the great genius had 
other work and another life, and this the 
author recounts, giving an analysis of the 
works of George Eliot, and of the later 
phases of her life. The book well repays 
perusal. L. 8. 


ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS. A Record by Mrs. 
R. C. Waterston. Boston. A, Williams 
& Co. 1883. 170 pages. Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co., successors. 


This is an unpretentious but interesting 
sketch of a gifted artist and a very noble 
woman. It is written by an intimate friend, 
whose sympathy and enthusiasm arouse 
similar emotions in the reader. Mrs. Water- 
ston traces the dramatic career of Adelaide 
Phillipps from its beginning in January, 
1842, when as a child she made her début 
at the Tremont Theatre in Boston, in the 
comedy of **Old and Young,” *‘personating 
five characters and introducing songs and 
dances,” to its close in the winter of 1881-2. 
During this long, eventful period of 40 
years, she rose to the very highest rank as 
a prima-donna and won a world-wide repu- 
tation as an artist. But she retained her 
simplicity of tastes and feelings to the last. 
She preserved a spotless reputation, and 
developed a character so generous, noble, 
and loving as to win all hearts that knew 
her. 

The popular prejudice which regards 
public life as destructive of feminine deli- 
cacy and at variance with domestic tastes 
and affections never had a more effectual 
refutation than is contained in this touching 
narrative. A devoted daughter, sister, and 
friend, Miss Phillipps in her home life was 
tender and true. She lavished upon her 
relatives and her home the results of her 
arduous labors. During the later years of 
her life she undertook large professional 
risks and responsibilities which involved 
her in heavy losses,and probably shortened 
her life. But when her devotion to her 
family was spoken of asa burden upon 
her, she resented the idea, saying, ‘‘What 
should I work for if not for them?’ 

It is certainly a refreshing sign of the 
times, that a character so rare and beauti- 
ful as is here portrayed could be formed 
amid the trials and temptations of the stage. 
The thousands who have enjoyed the glori- 
ous music of Miss Phillipps will read with 
delight this charming sketch of her sunny 
and hospitable home-life in Marshfield. ~ 

H. B. B. 


WRONG AND RIGHT METHODS OF DEALING 
WITH SocraL EvIL (as shown by Eng- 
lish Parliamentary evidence.) 

This is the title of a short and most val- 
uable work by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
author of ‘Counsel to Parents on the Moral 
Education of their Children, in Relation to 
Sex.” ‘The work is now in press, to be 
issued about the 20th of this month. It 
can be then procured at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 5 Park St., Boston; 
also of A. Brentano, 5 Union Square, New 
York, and of A. Brentano, Corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Eleventh St., 
Washington, D.C. Price paper bound 25 
cts.; cloth 50 cts. Packages of 100 will 
also be put up at a reduced price for min- 
isters and moral education societies, and 
can be obtained by application to S. E, 
Blackwell, Box 193, East Orange, N. Jer® 


ey. 

Within the last few years several at- 
tempts have been made to introduce into 
the United States the European system of 
“State Regulation” of prostitution. A 
strong conviction is gaining ground in Eu- 
rope that the regulation system, so far 
from accomplishing its nominal objects, 
positively promotes licentiousness and its 
resulting evils. Steps have been taken to 
suppress the regulation system, both in 
France, where it has been thoroughly, and 
in England where it has been partially 
tried, 

The Supeneete of the system have been 
met by the assertion that it was the only 
alternative to the ‘‘let-alone”’ system hith- 
erto pursued in England and in America, 
under which vice goes on unchecked by 
active interference. But the success claimed 
by a recent effort to repress vice by com- 
bined municipal and private action, in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, seems to show that a better 
method than either of these may be or- 
ganized, and is at this time a cheering in- 
dication. 

This little book of Dr. Blackwell's con- 
tains a condensed account of the results of 
the enquiries made by the English govern- 
ment into the working of the different 
modes of dealing with social evil, includ- 
ing this interesting experiment in Glasgow. 
It is hoped that this account may be useful 
in helping to form an enlightened public 
opinion on this subject, which will prevent 
us from repeating experiments in America 
which have had such disastrous effects 
where they have been effectually tried, and 
which will ensure wise practical effort to 
introduce a more righteous and hopeful 
mode of eradicating a growing evil. 

8. E. B. 





LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 




















for gnarled old apple-trees.” Here, after 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


the death of her mother, she kept the 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Look within our columns for first-class 
Bleacheries and Dye-houses. 


The most favorable bargains in straw 
carpetings are now offering at Lovejoy 
& Co.’s, 178 Tremont St. In all grades of 
carpets, still further reduction in prices 
have been made, as the stock must be clos- 
ed out before July Ist. Give them a call. 


The English Decorated Sets advertised 
by Guy Bros. in our columns are superb, 
and just the kind for summer furnishings. 
They are very cheap. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. the latest mu- 
sic is received as follows: For the Piano, 
**Menuetto,” by E. H. Mehul ; **Novellette” 
(in F), by R. Schumann ; **Violetta” Valse 
Caprice, by L. Gobbaerts. Songs, ‘The 
Romany Lass,” by F. E. Weatherby and 
Stéphen Adams; ‘“*She’s All the World to 
me,” by Jerome Oliver; ‘Love Smiles No 
More,” words from the Swedish, by Des- 
mond Ryan,music by Berg, sung by Mme. 
Nilsson; “Ever Near,” Lord Lytton’s 
words, music by M. F. Ronalds; “Love 
Me, Love!” by Laura M. Underwood and 
L. Denza; *‘Sleep On,Dear Love,” reserved, 
words by H. L. D’Arey Jaxone and C. Pin- 
suti; “‘Watching and Waiting,” by Geo. 
Cooper and L. Bordise; **Asperges Me,” 
(Cleanse Thou My Soul,) for four voices, 
by J. C. Johnson and_Kollros. 

THE HOUSE OF J. H. PRAy, Sons & Co. 
—In their location at 558 to 560 Washing- 
ton Street, the house of J. H. Pray, Sons 
& Co. has grown rapidly, until at the pres- 
ent time it holds a very prominent place in 
the carpet business of not only Boston but 
the United States. (Quite recently the want 
of increased accommodation has necessi- 
tated alterations and improvements on 
their first floor, which on completion has 
proved very satisfactory; and they begin 
their spring business with what is consid- 
ered by them the finest and best arranged 
retail carpet salesroom in the city. It is 
light and cheerful in every part and well 
adapted for the showing of goods, as all 
who visit the firm will readily perceive. 
Their new styles of carpets are now ready 
for inspection, and as these include all that 
is choice of home manufacture and the best 
of foreign looms, it can readily be sur- 
mised that the assortment is one from 
which selections can be made with the 
greatest satisfaction. Several specialties 
are among the new goods of this season, 
and there are also novelties in plain and 
fancy mattings, besides the blues, reds, 
olives and other modern shades, which are 
shown. The famous Woodstock carpets 
of England are also sold by this house, 
who are the sole agents for them in this 
country. 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of Goldthwait Bros., whose draperies and 
furniture are never failures, but of the 
best material and of prices within the 
control of limited means and artistic re- 
quirements. We know of no better house 
in the city for upholstery medium and 
fine furniture, and we cheerfully commend 
their specialties to our readers, and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 








BARGAINS 


-IN— 


CARPETINGS. 


We have made still further reduction in 
prices in order to close out our stock. 


Before July Ist. 


A choice selection in all grades is offered, 
including an unusually fine line of 


STRAW MATTINGS. 


This offers a favorable opportunity to 
obtain the best yoods at greatly reduced 
prices. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


RAPERIES 
URNITURE 


Our stock comprises ‘Our Special Designs”’ 
and all the latest new and the best standard 
styles of Easy Chairs, Odd, Reclining, Hall 
and Dining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, Side- 
boards, Dining and Parlor Tables, Chiffon- 
nieres, Mattresses, Chamber Sets, Book 
Cases, Easels, Cabinets, Etc. 

We submit drawings, special designs and 
estimates to parties desiring to furnish in 
unique style. * 


odpermpaadhoatn to 


CURTAIN POLES in Brass, Ebony, Mahog- 

any, Cherry. Ash, Black Walnut and Fancy 

cots, in stock and made to order. 60 cents 
upward, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


Practical Upholsterers, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE, 
569 Washington Street. 


Second stairs south new Adams House, 
Pocket KNIVEs, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 
























































SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 15, the address of Dr. E. J. French wij 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H. 8. Greenleaf. 








N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, May. 21, 3.39 
P. M., Mra. C. M. Severance will speak on the Chinese 
Question. 





To Let —A small room with a north window, at 
No. 5 Park Street, just adapted for a studio. Terms 
moderate. Apply at Tae WOMAN’s JoURNAL office, 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin. 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson. 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and hag 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex. 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre, 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 





Mr.Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


{1 Winter Street, one flight. 


’ Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 





And 
DRESSES FINISHED 
DYED | vovur 
WITHOUT to 
RIPPING NEW. 
17 Temple Place, LEWANDO’S 


Boston, U.S. A. 


FRENCH 
DYE 


| House. 
GOODYEAR’S 
RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leygins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Shectings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALso— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
1 MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET, 


A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


Price List Sent 
"yee. 








MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on ‘Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 

And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av e. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 


Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Camping 
Outfits, Base Ball, Fishing Tackle, 
Bicycles, Uniforms, &c., &c. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. HL. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street,’ Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 














Are you out? If so, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreignand American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while 4 

ckage weighing ten pounds could 

POUND ' e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 

WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 
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